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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Alt iiougii the Title of this Tour, in the original, 
comprehends “ A Journey from London to the Land's 
End," yet the Editor is concerned to add, that the 
Manufeript is complete no farther than the Me of 
Wight: but as he intends to publilh a Continuation, 
in a third volume, for the purpofe of completing Mr. 


Pk nnant’s original plan, he is authorifed to inform 


the Public, that the undertaking will be affilted by all 


the information which can be derived from a Gentle¬ 


man w'ho accompanied Mr. Pennant during the Tour, 
who aflified in his refearchcs, and was acquainted with 
his opinions and intentions. 
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FROM 


DOVER TO THE LAND’S-END. 


A fter dinner we left Dover , and, palling through Snare - 
street^ and beneath its horrible precipices, travelled along 
a pleafant valley, bounded by {lopes clothed with turf or 
the verdure of young corn. The front, towards the fea, 
confifts of vaft chalky cliffs; among others, that fung by 
Shakspeare: on one I faw a great tumulus , the brother 
to that mentioned by Stukeley ; the other either was over¬ 
looked by me, or, as the old antiquary foretold, has been de¬ 
voured by the fea. Beneath one of the cliffs was a vaft lapfe, 
which remains entire ; the furface undulated, and covered 
with turf, unaltered unlefs in the novelty of its humble 
Vol. II. b fituation: 
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View. 


Sulphureous 

Exhalation. 


Folkestone. 


fituation : this appearance continued a confiderable way.. 
The cliffs hereabouts form a beautiful femi-lunar bay.— 
The view from one of tliefe heights is very fine; of Dover 
Castle , and the line of fnowy cliffs beyond; a long range of the 
coaft of France , from Grisnez to far beyond Boulogne ; and 
to the weft are feen the high lands near Folks tone > and the 
level country, which almoft dies away to the fight in the 
low point of Dungeness. From hence we defeended into 
lower land—a vaft flat, but lofty and precipitous towards the 
fea ; the country inclofed ; to the right the hills broken 
into fmooth and verdant fugar-loafed pikes, the land rifing 
confiderably behind them. To Folkstonc is a very great de- 
feent. We were told, that in the night is frequently feen a 
lambent flame beyond Folkstone church ; poflibly a ful- 
phureous exhalation fpirting at times out of the earth. 

That town, according to the opinion of the beft anti¬ 
quaries, was on the fite of the Lapis Tituli of Nennius , 
famous for a vi&ory obtained by Vor timer' over the Saxons : 
the old hiftorian places their defeat on the fhore of the 
Gallic ftreights. Our hero, at the point of death, requefted 
that his body might be interred upon the fpot where thofe 
barbarians were wont to land; poflibly from a notion that 
his very remains would ftrike awe into a nation which had 
fo often felt the power of his fword. 


Folkstone 
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Folkstone grew into a very confiderable place in the Saxon a Saxon Town. 
period ; to them it owed its name, Folkestane. Five Churches 
and a Nunnery were in old times to be found in the town ; 
the laft was founded in 630 by Eadbald king of Kent y for 
the ufe of his daughter Eanswitha and her chafte compa¬ 
nions. She was the firft abbefs, and afterwards received 
the honour of canonization. He himfelf had been moft 
notorioufly inceftuous, fo hoped to expiate by this antidote 
to vice. The Church was dedicated to St. Peter , but both 
Church and Convent were either deftroyed by the impiety of 
the Danes , or fwept away by the fea. Earl Godwinc and his 
fons, in a rebellion in the time of the Confeflor, deftroyed 
three more ; fo that only one Church now remains. In af¬ 
ter times, Nigel de Muneville , lord of Folkstone , in 1095, 
founded a Priory near the fite of the old Nunnery, which 
being again in danger of deftru&ion, was removed to a place 
near the prefcnt Church. Nigel gave the Church, which 
was dedicated to Si. Mary and St. Eanswith , to the Abbey 
of Lonly or Laliege in Normandy , which fent here fome 
Benedictines : They firft refided in the caftle, and after¬ 
wards in a houfe built for their ufe. It continued to the 
diflblution, when it was granted to Edward lord Clinton. 

Eadbald built on the fhore a Caftle, which was greatly Castlb. 
ftrengthened by the Norman William de Avcranche y baron 

s 2 of 
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Folkstone 

Cutters. 


Church. 


of Folkstone; but as Lambarde mentions certain walls exift- 
ing in his time, partly built with great bricks, the Caftle 
might have been originally Roman , and one of thofe many 
forts built by Theodosius the younger, to proteft our fhores 
from the invading Saxons ; but all are now fwept away by 
the encroachments of the fea. 

The Town itfelf is built on the fide of a fort of chafm 
opening to the fea: a part fkirts the water; and the Church 
with fome buildings occupy the fummit on the weftern fide: 
It wants even a pier. The famous Folkstone cutters, fo 
noted for their failing, lie upon the beach: thefe, in every 
refpedt, refemble the great Deal cutters, but are of larger 
dimenfions, and carry about a hundred and ten tons. Since 
the fuppreflion of fmuggling, the filheries have been carried 
on at this place with good fuccefs* 

In my road from Folkstone I vifited the Church: the 
Tower ftands in the centre ; but, by the lofs of the tranl'epts, 
the crofs-like form is loft. Within I found the recumbent 
figure of a man in armour, placed beneath a rich Gothic 
arch, and in front of the tomb feven pleureurs :—a rich 
white alabafier monument, the top fupported by black co¬ 
lumns with capitals of the Corinthian order: beneath are 
two men in armour, in trunk breeches, with {hort hair; the 


i 


one 
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one with a long, the other with a fliort beard. The firft was 
John Herdson % the other his Ton Henry, and the name ex- 
preffed with an acroftic : the date 1622. 

I fhould conceal an honour this town had, if I did not men¬ 
tion, that in 1578 it gave birth to William Harvey , the ce¬ 
lebrated phyfician, to whom we owe the important difcovery 
of the circulation of the blood. At the age often he was fent 
to fchool at Canterbury ; from that time he feems never to have 
returned to his native place. After the benefits of a foreign 
education he fixed at London , became phyfician to James L 
and Charles /. After feveral changes, during the troubles 
of the laft monarch, he retired into Kent , where he died 
in 1657, aged eighty, as full of glory as of years, and was 
interred in the Church of Hempstead in the county of 
of Hartford. 

From the Church T took a walk a little to the weft, to fee 
the fubfidence of the earth, which has confiderably attracted Sinking of 
the attention of the curious. Before we reach Folks lone , 
the chalky ftrata take a turn towards the north-weft, re¬ 
cede from the fea, and leave in their ftead frrata of brown 
marie, fand, and beds of a coarfe ftone, the marble contain¬ 
ing pyritical bodies: in the ftone are bedded foflil oyfters. 

The water which falls on this trad percolates readily through 

the 
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the heterogeneous beds, and renders the lower unable to 
fupport the weight of thofe incumbent; the latter of courfe 
fubJidc on the finking of their bales. In fome inftances 
rocks have been raifed at fome diftance from the fubfxding 
cliff, fo as to appear above the furface of the fea; but if 
the ftrata fo raifed happen to be compofed of marie or fand, 
they are difperfed by the waves fo expeditioufly as never 
to remain long vifible. In my walk along the edge of 
the cliff the fubfided portion was very 'apparent, funk 
numbers of feet below the furface of that path to which it 
belonged. This phenomenon has been well deferibed and 
delineated in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, Vol. LXXVI. 
p. 220, Tab. iv. It happened in September 1785, but 
others have occurred in different years. Several inftances 
are recorded in thofe Annals of Literature, in different parts 
of the kingdom ; one in particular, which happened in this 
neighbourhood, is deferibed in Low thorp* s Abridgement, 
Vol. IV. p. 248, by the Rev. Mr. Sacchette. By the ap¬ 
pearance of the ground in feveral other places, it is evident 
that fimilar accidents have happened in perhaps diftant 

periods, when they have paffed unnoticed and unre¬ 
corded. 

Little more than a mile from Folkstone we defeended from 
the heights, and in about half a mile more reached the vil¬ 
lage 
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lage and fort of Sandgate, feated on the beach: at the firft 
is fome appearance of Ihip-building, in the leiTer fpecies of 
veflfcls. The fort confifts of a round tower in the middle, 
furrounded by others of the fame form. Queen Elizabeth 
lodged in it in 1588, when (he made her progrefs through 
Kent, to put the county into a ftate of defence againft the 
invafion threatened by the Spa?iiards. This little caftle is 
now quite negle&ed, and, at the time I was there, tenanted 
by an humble farmer. 

We continued our journey about two miles and a half 
farther, near the fea, on a low tra& with riling grounds to our 
right, to the town of Hythe. It confifts of two long ftreets 
interfered by others at right angles, and has a very neat ap¬ 
pearance : At prelent it ftands near half a mile from the 
fea; formerly the water flowed up to the very town, and 
formed a good harbour. In old times Hythe extended above 
two miles along the Ihore, as far as Wcst-hithe, and had 
four parifh churches; that of St. Nicholas, out Lady's Pa¬ 
rish, St. Michael's, and our Lady's of West-hithe. In 849 
Alfred bellowed Hythe, or Hyde, as- it was called by the 
Saxons, on the Priory of Christchurch in Canterbury. It 
was, at the time of the Conqueft, a manor belonging to Salt- 
wood, and had two hundred and twenty burgefles belonging 
to it. It is probable that this town flourilhed on the decay 
2 of 


Sandgate 

Fort. 


Hythe. 
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of West-hithe and Lymme % It is one of the Cinque Ports , 
and fent its Barons to Parliament at the fame time as the 
others, and ftill continues to enjoy the privilege. It fur- 
niflied its quota of five ftnps, and is mentioned in 1347, in 
the great armament of that year, under the name of New 
Hythe . Hythe , which poffibly was the weftern part of the 
town, is named on the fame occafionas fending fixf. This 
New Hythe had alfo its time of decay : Both at firft feem 
involved in common calamities. In the time of Edward IL 
near four hundred houfes were burnt by an accidental fire, 
and immediately after, the place was vifited by a moft de¬ 
finitive peftilence. In Leland' s days, the ruins of churches 
and of the church-yards remained evidences of its former 
magnitude. In confideration of thefe misfortunes, Henry IV. 
excufed the port from the ufual quota of fhips during five 
rotations. 


Church . 


Abbey. 


The parifh-church is feated high above the town, on the 
rifing grounds : It is a large and venerable pile, dedicated 
to St. Leonard; once conventual, and belonging “ fum- 
tyme to a fayr abb ay,’.’ fays Leland ; which is all we know 
of it: at prefent it is only a chapel to Saltwood. There 
is much Angularity in and about the church, fuch as paflages 
cut through the five great buttrefles, a ft range grotefque 
face over one of the doors, and a door with a neat molded 

arch 


* Leland, vi. 140. 


f Hackluyty i. 
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arch on the fouth fide, now almoft buried in the earth, pof- 
fibly a way to the crypt or fub-chapel, by which, Leland telk 
us, the religious people came in at midnight. Within is a 
vaft flight of fteps from the nave to the chancel, and a neat 
gallery round the fides, with gothic arches, divided by a 
pillar. The windows at the end of the chancel are three, 
narrow and gothic, with the moft elegant flender and lofty 
pillars on each fide I ever faw. The whole of the building 
is gothic, one round arch excepted, which fhews that there 
muft have been, prior to this, a church perhaps founded in 
Norman days. 

Under the chancel is a great Vault, with a neat gothic bones of 
door opening to the church-yard, full of fculls and other Danes ’ 
bones nicely forted and piled : Thefe are conjectured to have 
belonged to fome Danish pirates, who, having landed on 
the fhore, had been defeated with great daughter, and their 
bones left to be bleached by external expofure to heat and 
cold upon the naked beach ; they are certainly of uncom¬ 
mon whitenefs. There is, not far from Hythe, a fpot called 
Marrow-bone field; poflibly from having been the place 
where the {laughter was made, and the bones in after-times 
collected. 

Near the abbey ftood an Hofpital, founded, according to 
Vol. II. c behind , 
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Leland , for leprous perform Here alfo was another, founded 
by Humo bifhop of Rochester , and the commonalty of this 
place, in 1336, for ten poor men and women, who were to 
receive, befides clothing, four-pence each weekly. 

I was not acquainted with the vicinity of Saltwood when 
I was at Hythe , otherwife I fbould not have neglected mak¬ 
ing it a vifit: It ftands on the high grounds, about three 
quarters of a mile diftant from this town. Mr . m Grose, by 
his print *, enables me to fay, that the Caftle, an ancient 
refidence of the Archbifhops of Canterbury , is a very large 
pile, and the precindt of the yard very confiderable, the 
great gate defended by two rounders. Before that, was ano¬ 
ther yard furrounded with walls, with round towers at pro¬ 
per intervals, and a gate fimilar to that of the inner yard. 
It had been beftowed on the See, in 1036, by Halden , a 
Saxon nobleman, and was wrefted from the Primates by 
Henry II. but re ftored. again to the fierce Bechet. It was 
greatly improved by Archbifhop Courtney , who died in 
1396. After various changes, it is at prefent the property 
of Sir Brooke Bridges. The foundation of this Caftle has 
been attributed to the Romans , but there is not the leaft trace 
of the materials they were accuftomed to ufe : It may have 
been Saxofij rebuilt by the Normans , and again by Courtney , 
ihe ftyle introduced by Edward I. long before. 

May 

* The Bucks have given a fuller view, I. tab. 140. 
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May 12 thy afcend a fteep b&d road, up a pleafant dell 
full of pollards and poor woods, and on a ftratum of lime- 
ftone, to Lyme Castle , a caftellated houfe belonging to the ltme Castle. 
archdeaconry of Canterbury , placed on the fummit of the 
hill. It is embattled, has a great fquare tower at each end, 
has much tophus in the compofition, and the mortar is formed 
with gravel and fhells. 

The tower of the church is fquare, and very thick, clumfy 
and flrong ; the infide is a plain Gothic , but beneath the 
fteeple is a Saxon or round arch. 

Not far beneath the caftle ftand the remains of Statfall 
Castle , a Roman ftation: this impended over the Portus Poetos Le, 
Lemannus , and had in garrifon a Propositus Numeri Tur - 
nacensium . It hangs on a Hope of the hill, which might 
occafion the founders to deviate from the redangular figure, 
and give the precinQ: a fub-oyal form. By fome remains 
of one of the gates, the entrance appears oblique, like that of 
Richborough: the whole walls are evidently of Roman ma- 
fonry, and are now venerably clothed in moft parts with 
ivy of vaft thicknefs. Here our guide from the neighbour¬ 
ing caftle, with great pleafure of recolle&ion, deferibed the 
pleafures of brandy that ufed to be hid in the ivy thickets, 
that baffled the fearch of the moft penetrating officers; then 

c 2 he 
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he made a natural tranfitiofe to the change of time, and cen- 
fiire of our Cruel minifter. “ There was not a man in this 
neighbourhood,’* lays our ruftic youth, M hut who kept a 
dozen or more good horfes, all of which they have been 
obliged to part with, and get their livelihood by farming 
and Cther ignoble occupations.*’ 

Roman Road. a Roman road led direftly to this ftation from Canterbury: 

from the material which compo&s this way, it is called 
Stone-street: it was one of the great paflages into Gaul, 
The Roman flapping rode immediately beneath, in the Portus 
Lemannus. This had been a confiderable ftation: the pre- 
fent walls inclofed above ten acres of land, and there had 
been others which ran up the hill, and again downwards 
towards the water. 

After the eftablifhment of the Saxons , Portus Lemannus 
Shipway, changed its name to that of Shipway ; and near the foot of 
the hill arofe, on the ruin of the Roman ftation, the town of 
Shipway , where, after the erection of the Cinque Ports y 
the Warden was fworn into his office, all buftnefs relative to 
the ports tranfaded, and a fort of parliament or council con¬ 
vened, in which fat, in due form, the Warden, the Mayors, 
or the Jurats of the feveral ports, according to their ranks*. 

This 


* Harris , Additions xxxviii. 
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This town at length fell to total -decay, lb that nothing bust 
the name remains. The bufinefs of the ports has long lince 
been transferred to Dover ; yet fuch was its former confe- 
quence as to give name to a hundred, which is Rill pre¬ 
ferred. 

West or Old Hythe fucceeded to Shipway* This town, 
which formerly fent fix Ihips for the defence of the realm, 
is now reduced to a poor hamlet. In the demolilhed church 
are many appearances of its origin, Roman bricks and other 
materials taken from the ruins of the more ancient Lenum - 
nus. 

At this place, or perhaps a little nearer to New Hythe , 
begins the vaft Romney Marsh . From hence the high lands 
recede to the North, and form a great concavity. They are 
to be traced by Lymtne , Courtat*street, Bonnington , Ke- 
narton , Tenterden , and Rolvenden, when the eminences turn 
towards the South, and end by Bley den and Rye*. The 
breadth from Hythe to Rolvenden is about twenty miles; the 
depth from Orleston to Dungeness -about thirteen. The 
contents of the scotted lands, forty-fix thoufand nine hun¬ 
dred and twenty acres, befides feveral hundred acres of falts 
and outlands not fcotted. The fcotted lands go under the 

general 

•Sec the Map in Dugdale 's Embank, p. 16. 
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general name of Romney Marshy but that includes the fol¬ 
lowing different divifions: 

Romney Marshy properly fo called, 23,926 acres. 


Walland Marsh 

16,489 

Denge Marsh - - - 

2,912 

New Romney Level 

335 

Guildford Marsh 

3.265 


46,927 


The fcotted lands maintain about a hundred and fifty 
thoufand (beep and lambs. The laft, in winter, are put out 
to keep in East and West Kent arid Sussex, and black cattle 
are in return fent from thofe places into the marfh during 
fummer. When there is plenty of grafs in the marfh, the 
graziers purchafe young cattle of the Welsh drovers, who 
have good information of that circumftance, and provide 
accordingly. Some few years ago a great number of fheep 
were procured from Lincolnshire and Leicestershire , with a 
view to improve the breed in the marfh; but I hear that the 
project did not anfwer. 

From the foot of Statfall Castley I found, is about a mile 
and a half to the fhore ; fo far had the fea retreated. The 
road lay on what is called Dimchurch Wally a moil magni¬ 
ficent 
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ficent work, being a dam flung, up to prevent the invafion 
of the fea, and to gain from it the land which it had once 
occupied: the breadth at top was twenty feet, and at bottom 
may be faid to extend near one hundred yards*. To defend 
this from the fury of the waves, the flope fronting the fea is 
fecured at a vaft cxpence ; in fome places, by piles covered 
with faggots, and over them a layer of gravel; then with 
rows of timber, with rails let in to comprefs' the faggots.— 
At every ten yards diftance are jettees,' made of ftrong 
beams, placed in pairs a few inches diftance, and between 
each pair ftrong planks: thefe run into the fea, propped on 
each fide by timber; and there were other jettees of rods 
kept down by tranfverfe beams: all this is maintained by a 
certain tax on each acre. The annual ex pence of keeping 
this ftupendous work in repair amounts to near 4000I. 



When we turned our eyes northward, there appeared a fuc*» 
ceflion of thefe dikes which had been made in different ages, 
and, having ferved their purpole, remain as monuments of the 
induftry of the times. The Marsh had been guarded by 
wholefome laws: it had its famous charter from Henry III. Charter of 
in the years 1252 and 1258. That refers to ancient laws HtNRY HL 
and cuftoms; fo probably the fame attention had been paid 
to the raifing and preferving of the dikes, even in the Saxo?i 

times: 


* Hajled *s Kent, XI, p. 427. 
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times: its name is Saxon , JRumen-ea, the large or roomy 
place by the water: the inhabitants were Saxon , and were 
called Merswaras , homines palustres , or Fen-men. 

In the time of Henry III. twenty-four Jurats, ele&ed out 
of the liberties of Romney Marsh, were fwom to enquire 
into all nuifances arifmg in the marfh, and to be conferva- 
tors of the dikes and Unices, and guardians of the fafety of 
the whole. Henry lent down Henry of Bath , a noted jufti- 
ciary, to fee that the regulations were duly obferved. Suc¬ 
ceeding Kings paid the fame attention to the marfh; but 
Incorporated ^ warc i jfr was the who incorporated the Bailiff and 

twenty-four Jurats and the Commonalty of Romney Marsh , 
empowering them to buy lands, to have a common feal, to 
hold courts, and enjoy fuch privileges as no other place in 
England had the like*. Thefe courts they hold ft ill, and 
keep their records in the village of Dimchurck. 

Dunciness. Dungeness , the moft fouthern part of this marfh, runs far 

into the fea, and has on it a light-houfe feated on a Dune 
or Knowle ; is very low land, and unfortunately the water 
has within thefe few years deferted it, and added a quarter 
of a mile to the marfh, to the great danger of navigators. 

3 Num- 

* Laniard*, an, aij. 
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Numbers of aquatic birds refort here in the Ipring to 
breed, or alight and malce a fliort ftay in their migrations to 
other places. Among the firft are the Great Sea Swallow , 
Br. Zool. II. No. 254 ; the Shrewsbury Tern , Ard. Zool. II* 
p. 525 ; and the Black Tern , Br. Zool. II. No. 256. The 
Inago arenaria, Gmelin Lin. II. 680; the Pie, Br. Zool. II. 
No. 202 ; and the Sunder ling. No. 212, breed in thefe 
marihes. I think that Mr* Hudson , to whom I owe this 
lift, added the Avosetta, No. 228. The Godwit , No. 179, 
arrives here in the middle of April, and goes away about the 
middle of May; the inhabitants call it the lambing-bird, 
becaufe they obferve it comes at lambing-time, and goes 
away as foon as the ewes are eafed of their burden. 


We continued our journey to New Romney , a neat ftnall New Romney. 
town, fituated at prefent near a mile from the fea; one of 
the Cinque Ports , having ufurped the rights of the Old Rom¬ 
ney, now in a moll decayed Hate. This town arofe on the 
ruin of the latter: it conlifts of two ftreets, crofted by two 
others: the houfes are very low, to avoid the danger of 


ftorms, which rage over this unlheltered trad with uncom¬ 
mon fury. The church is moft neatly kept, and has a good 
tower-fteeple ornamented with pinnacles. It had been 
conventual, belonging to a cell of foreign monks lent from 


Pountney ; but after the fuppreflion of alien priories, it 
was given by Henry VI. to All Souls College in Oxford. 
VOL. II. » ° Uf 


D 
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Our journey from hence was over a very bad winding road: 

Fin* Visw. the profpedt of the fine amphitheatre of fertile hills, which 
bound the upper parts of the marfh, was beautiful; and the 
diftant view of the high downs of Sussex , terminating in 
Farleigh head, added to the variety, but were moft unfa¬ 
vourable contrails to the dreary flat that immediately fur- 
rounded us. We were not here in the proper time of the 
year, when it ftruck the poetical fancy of Michael Drayton * 
fo ftrongly as to paint it 

Appearing to the flood, moft bravely, like a Queen 
Clad all from head to foot in gaudy fummer’s green ; 

Her mantle richly wrought with fundry flowers and weeds. 

Her moiftful temples bound with wreaths of quivering reeds. 
Which loofely falling down upon her lufty thighs, 

Moft ftrongly fcem to tempt the river’s am’rous eyes ; 

And on her loins a frock, with many a fwelling plait, 

Embofs’d with well-fpread horfe, large Cheep, and full fed neat; 
Some wallowing in the grafs, there lie a while to batten; 

Some fent away to kill, fome thither brought to fatten: 

With villages amongft, oft powthered here and there; 

And (that the fame more like to landfcape fhould appear) 

With lakes and lefier fords, to mitigate the heat, 

(In fummer when the fly doth puck the gadding neat 
Forced from the brakes where late they‘browfed the velvet buds,) 
In which they lick their hides, and chew their favoury cuds. 

At 


* Poly-Olbion, Canto xviii. 
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At the diftance of two miles from New Romney we pafled old romnet. 
by the Old, now reduced to the church and a few poor 
houfes. . It is at this time only a member to New Romney , 
having with its port loft its fuperiority : it once furnilhed its 
quota of fhips. “ Withyn remembrance of man,” fays Le- 
land *, “ ftiyppes have cum hard up to the towne and caft 
ancres yn one of the chyrch yardes.” In his time it was fo 
reduced that out of three great churches only one was left, 
and that with difficulty maintained. That able Antiquary 
mentions the daily increafe of the marlh, and that Old Rom¬ 
ney was then two miles from the fea. About the time of 
the Conqueft it had even five churches, and was divided in¬ 
to twelve wards; and the inhabitants, by reafon of their fea 
fervice, were exempt from all trefpafles, except robbery, 
breach of peace, and foriftell f. 

Even at this fmall diftance from Hythe was another ho- 
fpital, for lepers, founded by Adam de Cher ring, in the time 
of Baldwyn archbiftiop of Canterbury , who lived from 
1184 to 1191. The leprofy was at this period and long 
after a cruel epidemic in our country, poflibly brought by 
the crufaders from the Holy Land , and fpread here by filth 
and bad diet. It was fuppofed to be infedious, and was 
fhunned as the plague; fo that had it not been for thefe 

d 2 pious 

* Itin. vii, 142. f Cafnden i f 257. 
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pious institutions, multitudes muft hire perifoed moft mi- 
{erably under this rloathfome diforder. It is a difeafe of the 
East, and to this day hofpkals are fupported for the relief of 
the tmferable afEi&ed. 

The ruin of Old Romney commenced in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward I. when the fea, forced in by a violent wind, over¬ 
flowed a great tra< 9 :, deftroyed multitudes of men, cattle 
and houfes, removed the river Rother out of its channel, 
and opened another paflage to the fea, under the town of 
Rye . This river rifes at Rotherfield in Sussex , runs eafterly, 
and by Newenden in Kent, in the Coed Andred of the Bri¬ 
tons, dividing into three branches, which united now fall 
into the fea below Rye. In the flourilhing ftate of Old Rom¬ 
ney , it formed an eftuary two miles wide at its mouth, and 
gave to that ancient town a fine and capacious harbour; 
whereas, at prefent, the neareft part of the Rother is not lefs 
than five miles diftant. Along the road fide are various 
deep gutters and plafhes of waters, indications of its an¬ 
cient courfe, which ended in the fea near a populous village 
called Promhill, deftroyed in the fatal inundation. 

In proceeding weftward we crofted a branch of the Ro¬ 
ther , and foon after a canal (with a large lock) which cut 

Ihort 


• Meed's Medica Sacra, 17. 
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ihort the winding coorfe of another 'branch of the fame 
liver. We very foon after entered the county of 


SUSSEX, 

Part of the Regni, which afterwards was, with its ancient 
conjunct, Surry , formed into the fecond Saxon kingdom, 
called by them Suth-sex , under Celia, about the year 491; 
but in the year 722 was conquered by Ina king of Wessex , 
and united to that kingdom. 

As foon as we entered this county, we quitted the Pais- 
has , and afcended by Pley done, a village with a church and 
fpire-fteeple. Here had been a monaftery under the go¬ 
vernment of the Abbot of Westminster , beftowed by 
Henry VII. for the keeping of his anniverfary. 

We foon reached Rye, a fmall town feated on a clayey 
eminence between the difcharge of the Rother into its port, 
the Portus Novus of Ptolemy. The harbour is faid by 
Camden to have been formed, or rather reftored, fome time 
in the fixteenth century, by the violence of a moft extraordi¬ 
nary tempeft, and ftill farther improved by another. He 
fpeaks of it as being in his time the ufual paflage to Nor¬ 
mandy. 
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Margery 

Gascogne. 


mandy . It is one of the Cinque Ports , flourilhed greatly, and 
foon after the Conquell contributed its quota of nine (hips. 
Thecaftle, or, as it is called, Ypre\ tower*, is a ftrong fquare 
pile, with a round tower at each corner. It was founded 
by William de Ypre , a famous warrior, created Earl of 
Kent in the reign of King Stephen : tired of the world, he 
betook himfelf to a monaftic life in the year 1162, and 
died in the abbay of Laon in Flanders +. 

Edward III. encompaffed Rye with walls: fome of the 
gates are yet {landing; but all are very ruinous. In the 
land-gate is a handfome gothic arch, and on each fide 
guarded by a round tower: beneath the caflle is a battery of 
eighteen guns. 

The church has nothing remarkable : here was only one 
religious boufe, that of the Auguslines > at or before the 
time of Edward III. ; the chapel is ilill {landing, diftin- 
guilhed by its gothic windows with neat tracery. A perfon, 
who with great civility {hewed me the town, afked me, 
Had I heard of Margery Gascogne ? On my anfwering in the 
negative, he told me a ftrange relation of a young woman of 
that name, who, he faid, had been three years with child, 
that {he felt annual throes, and that the fpringing of the 

child 

* Engraven by Mr. Groje in Sujfex. f Dugdale’s Baron. I. 612. 
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child was evidently felt by any who had the curiofity to place 
their hands on the umbilical region : mine, I own, was 
incited; I was brought to a poor houfe in the church-yard, 
where I found a young woman at her father’s houfe in bed ; 

Ihe looked wretchedly. As I did not doubt her capacity of 
mufcular motion, fo as to imitate infantine leaping, I did not 
make the experiment. Her fituation is refolved by the town 
into a judgment of Heaven, which, for perjury in fwearing 
the child on an innocent perfon, thus vifited her by this 
heavy penalty ! 

The trade of Rye confifts chiefly in its herring and mack-TKADE of Ryk. 

rel filheries, and in trawling for flat filh, which are font to 

» 

London : it alfo exports corn and malt. The old harbour 
is choking up with fand: partly for that rcafon, partly to 
inclofe and gain a conflderable quantity of marlhy land, a 
plan is in execution for forming a new one, and a large ca¬ 
nal is cutting for that purpofe, which is to take a ftraight 
courfe to the fea. Veflels of about a hundred and fifty tons 
enter the harbour at prefent; but they muft lie dry at the 
ebb. 

We crofled a draw-bridge foon after we defeended from 
the town over the new canal: the road traverfes a moll wet 
and dreary marfii. At a fmall diltance to the left Hands, 
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in ruins, Winchelsea Castle , built by Henry VHL in the 
fame ftyle with the others of that Monarch’s erecting. The 
period of his rage for univerfal fortification was during the 
years 1539 and 1540. It met with much oppofition in Par¬ 
liament*, like the plan nearly fimilar in later times, but with 
different fates: Henry s defigns were always irrefiftible, and 
he carried his point. Old Halle gives the following caufe 
for the founding of thefe expenfive fortreffes, for this alone 
is faid to have coft twenty-five thoufand pounds. The 
plain hiftorian relates, that— 

u The Kynge’s Highnes, whiche never ceafed to ftody 
ct and take payne both for the anauncementof the common 
xl wealth of this his realme of England, of the which he 
4t was the only fupreme governour, and hed alfo for the 
** defence of al the fame, was lately enfourmed by his truftie 
“ and faithful frendes, that the cankered and cruel ferpent 
“ the Bifhop of Rome, by that archetraitor Reignold Poole , 
ft enemie to Gode’s worde and his natural countrey, had 
c< moued and ftirred diuerfe great princes and potentates of 
“ chriftendome to inuade the realme of England, and ut- 
“ terlye to deftroy the whole nation of the fame : Where- 
“ fore his Majeftie, in his awne perfone, without any deley, 
“ toke very laborious and paineful iournies towardes the fea 
2 “ coaftes. 

* Drake's Parliam. Hift. iii. 161. 
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coaftes. Alfo he Tent divers of his nobles and counfailors 
* c to view and fearche all the portes and daungers on the 
u coaftes where any mete convenient landing-place might 
<c be fuppofed afwcll on the borders of England as alfo of 
Wales, and in all fochc doubtful places his Highnes 
c< caufed divers and many bulwarkes and fortifications to bee 
“ made. And further his Highnes caufed the Lorde Admi- 
tc ral Erie of Southampton to prepare in redinefle flnppes 
“ for the fca, to his great coaft and charges*.” 

Crofiing the canal of the new harbour on another draw¬ 
bridge, we foon after quitted the marfh, and, going up a ftcep 
afeent, pafled under an ancient ruinous gate with a round 
tower on each fide, and entered the remains of the town of 
Winchelsea . It ftands on a flat piece of ground on the brink 
of the hill, far elevated above the marfhes, which at prefent 
peninfulated it, as the fea did in its flouriftiing ftatc, and now 
lies about a mile d'lftant from high-water mark. It was 
originally divided into about forty fquares or quarters, as 
they were called, with fpacious ltrcets; fome of them re¬ 
main, and the houfes appear neat and comfortable : few vef- 
tiges of the others can be traced, for even the foundations 
of the buildings are in general loft; yet in various parts vaft 
vaults (magazines for the great commerce of the place) are 
Vol. II. e fre- 


* Chronicle, p. 235. 
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frequently difcovered in digging. I went into two or three, 
and found them of uncommon ftrength, and the roofs fe- 
cured by great ribs of ftone, which eroded them in proper 
dire&ions. 

In the middle of the town was a large fquare, now moft 
imperfe&ly built, being on moft fides open to the country. 

Fine Church. j n the centre ftands the church: three ailes and the chan¬ 
cel of the original building ftill remain, and three of the 
lofty arches which fupported the tower, the column of 
which confifts, according to the ftyle of the times, of cluflers 
of {lender and elegant pillars. The outfide is defpoiled of 
every beauty except a venerable coat of thick ivy on the ruins 
of one of the tranfepts, and amidft its folemn green, as a 
contraft, peeps out a milk-white monumental tablet. 

Within the church are feveral ancient monuments: fuch as, 
a crofs-legg’d knight in a coat of mail, partly covered with 
a mantle, holding his heart in his hand ; at his head is an 
angel, at his feet a lion {landing. On the back of the tomb 
is rich work in quatre-foils. 

Another with his legs alfo eroded 5 his hands in the pof- 
ture of prayer, and covered with mail to his fingers ends ; 
on his fliield a lion rampant, with two tails. This belonged 
to an Oxcnbridge of Breede , in this county, defeended 
i from 
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from the Alardes , a family which had flourilhed in this 
county from the time of the Conqueft, whofe arms he bore. 
An Alarde refts alfo here ; but I am not able to point out 
his monument: that family were of note in thefe parts.— 
Leland fays, that Alarde and Finche Herbert were <c capi- 
taines in the batel of Trade , and that Finche was fore 
wounded there 

A man in a gown, and with Ihort curled hair and uplifted 
hands. Over this and moll of the figures is a Gothic arch, 
ornamented with foliage or other fculpture. 

A female figure, with one hand holding up her gown. 

Near this church Hood within thefe few years a very folid 
fquare tower, in which, according to the popular tradition, 
were hung a fet of bells; it is preferved in Mr. Grose' s View 
of the church. According to Ecto?i , this church was dedi¬ 
cated to Thomas Bechet. 

In the flourilhing (late of the town, here had been two 
others, St. Giles's and St. LeofiarcT s: a fragment of the lafl 
Hill remains. 

Winchelsca had alfo two religious houfes: one of Black 

e 2 Friarsy 

* Leland Lin. v. 57. Does he not mean the battle near f* eronenne, in 1522, 
in which a Finch behaved with great gallantry ? See Collins, iii. 275. 
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Dominicans. Friars , or Dominicans ; the other of Grey Friars. The firfl 
was founded by Edward II. the laft (as is laid) by William 
de Buckingham. The choir of the church of the Grey 
Grey Friars. Friars exhibits a magnificent evidence of its former grandeur. 

It has at the end three Gothic windows placed in a tribune, 
and four on each fide in a narrow but lofty ftyle. An arch at 
the well part, about twenty-fix feet wide, rifes to a height un¬ 
commonly flriking and noble; it ftands in a gentleman’s 
garden, amidft trees, and forms an objedt of rare beauty. 
Mr. Gt 'ose and Buck give different views of thefe remains. 
About three hundred yards from the friary is a gable end of 
a chapel; but I could not learn any thing of its hiftory. 

Other remains of antiquity are the court-houfe and the 
gaol, both very old, as the Norman or round arches to the 
doors evince.. 

Gates. Three of the gates are flill to be feen in a very ruinous 
condition, and here and there a piece of the walls with an 
exterior fofs. The North Eaft gate was on a very grand 
defign, as appears by the engraving by Mr. Grose. The 
land-gate had a rounder at each corner ; and the arch of the 
fouth gate was almoft flat, formed with vaft rude ftones. 
This may be called New Winehclsea. In the time of Ed¬ 
ward I the old town, which flood on the fliore, was in the 
3 fpace 
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fpace of fix or feven years totally ruined, apd at length ab- 
forbed by the fea. The date of its dcflru&ion is about the 
year 1250: fome place it later. That feems rnoft probable ; 
for the inhabitants, forefeeing the danger, petitioned Ed¬ 
ward L for ground in order to found another town: he 
complied, and feat John dc Kirkhy bifliop of Ely, and 
treafurcr of England, in 1286, to view the fpot : at that 
time it was occupied only by rabbits. The owners were, Sir 
John Tregose , knt., one Maurice , and the abbey of Battle . 
The King agreed with the proprietors, and allotted one hun¬ 
dred and feventy acres for the new town, and, to fccure the 
occupants from infult, furrounded it with walls*. He alfo 
continued to it all the privileges of the old town, which 
had been a potent cinque port. The inhabitants of the 
latter, encouraged by the favour of the King, foon began to 
build on the new fite ; but in lefs than twenty years it was 
twice pillaged, firft by the French , and again by the Spa¬ 
niards, who landed near Farleigh-licad. The French alfo 
played the incendiaries in this town in the reign of Rich¬ 
ard Jl. and Henry VI. That it recovered its loiles, is 
evident not only from the vaft vaults found in every part 
wherefoever the inhabitants dig, but from its fupplying to 

the exigences of the State twenty-one fhips and five hun- 

* 

dred and ninety-fix men. 

This 


* Lei and, vi. 56. 
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This place fell into decay by a reafon the reverfe to what 
had occafioned the ruin of the old town : the fea deferted 
its neighbourhood, and left in its (lead a dreary marlh. Prior 
to that, the harbour was on a place called Pewes-pond , on 
the weft fide of the town, to which the Strond-gate pointed: 
yet it certainly retained fome of its opulence as late as the 
year 1573; for Queen Elizabeth , in her progrefs of that 
time, was fo ftruck with the fplendid fcarlel of the Mayor 
and Jurats, and the numerous Gentry who inhabited the 
place, that flie complimented it with the title of Lillie Lon¬ 
don *. It enjoys the privileges of the other cinque ports, 
fends members to Parliament, and has its infignia fingular, 
and allufive to maritime affairs, like moil of the reft. 

Old Winchelsca had been a moil powerful port; but, like 
the others, its veffels a&ed in moil of their cruizes with favage 
barbarity. During the time that Simon de MontJort> Earl 
of Leicester, held his iron rod over thefe kingdoms, they 
gave full loofe to their piracies, and flung overboard the crews 
of every ihip they met, whether it was foreign or English . 
Leicester had ihare of the booty j fo winked at their enor¬ 
mities. In 1266 Prince Edward put a flop to their cruel¬ 
ties : he attacked Winchelsea , took it by ftorm, and put 
to the fword f all the principal perfons concerned in the in¬ 
human 

* Jeake, as quoted by Mr. Grofc ; article Sussex. f Holin/bed, 272. 
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human pra&ices of the times: the reft he faved, and granted 
the inhabitants far better terms than they merited. He at 
that time feared their power, and the afliftance they might 
give to the rebellious Montfort , had he been too rigorous in 
his meafures. By the date of this tranfa&ion it is evident 
that the deftru&ion of Old Winchelsea could not have hap¬ 
pened till after the acceflion of Prince Edward to the 
throne. 

Till within thefe few years there was at New Winchelsea 
a manufa&ure of cambricks; that is fucceeded by one of 
mourning gauzes and thin fllks. 

From the town I defcended into a bottom, and on the 
right hand left a flat fpace once covered with the tide; 
and as a proof I was informed that an anchor had been 
found beneath the foil. Three miles from Winchelsea I 
paflcd by the fmallchurch of Iklesham. The Finches , an- Iklesham. 
ccftors of the prefent Earl of Winchelsea , pofllfled this 
place very early. In Saxon times it belonged to a Herin - 
god. Henry Herbert , alias Finch , acquired it by his mar¬ 
riage with Parnelj daughter to Nicholas Alarde of Win¬ 
chelsea > in the time of Edward III. Our journey was con¬ 
tinued through a fertile fwclling country, varied with beau¬ 
tiful woods. We pafled by Bromham-hall, a good Rone houfe, Bromham- 

HALL* 

the 
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Farleigh- 

HEAD. 


Meeting of 
the Tides. 


Hastings. 


the private property of Sir William Ashburnham he pre- 
fent bifhop of Chichester. This he derived from the mar¬ 
riage of his anceftor, Richard Ashburnham , a cadet of the 
family of the Earl of Ashburnham , with the daughter and 
hcirefs of Sir John Standing knight of Bromham , about 
the reign of Edward IV. The oaks about the grounds were 
much mofs-grown, and fhorn by the fea winds. 

We crofted Faridgh-hill , and left its vaft head impend¬ 
ing over the fea to the left: on the fummit is the church, 
ufeful during day to navigators. The view from this emi¬ 
nence was fine and extenfive; of Dungencss, flat and low, 
extending far into the fea; of Folks lone and all the cliff’s 
towards Dover and the Forelands , and towards the fouth- 
weft of a vaft bay terminated by Beachy-head. It is off 
Farleigh head that the northern tide, flowing from the 
German fea through the Streights of Dover , meets, with a 
great rippling, the tide from the vaft Atlantic , which is fen- 
fibly felt between this place and Bo?dogne, 

We defeended a long and fteep hill to Hastings , a town 
crowded in a narrow gap between high hills, open to the 
fea ; a wild port, without even the ihelter of a pier. The 
Conqueror made this place his firft day’s march, after land¬ 
ing at Pevensey ; ftaid here fifteen days to refrefti his troops, 
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colled provifions, and gain a knowledge of the country : he 
drew his fhips on Ihore, to take from his army all hopes of 
retreat, and left them under the protedion of forts. He 
added Hastings to the number of the cinque ports , and it en¬ 
joyed all the privileges : the number of fhips which it fent 
out for the ufe of the State was only five ; but with its de¬ 
pendent ports, twenty-one. 

This, I imagine, was, after the Conqueft, a common pafTage 
to Normandy ; for one Matthew de Hastings held the manor 
of Grenocle , in this county, of the King, by the fervice of 
finding an oar whenever the King pafled over the fea at the 
haven of Hastings *. 

The Editor of the Saxon Chronicle f imagines that a 
Danish pirate, llaslingus , who ufed to land here on his 
plundering expeditions, gave name to the place ; and being 
accuftomed to build fmall caftlcs wherever he went for tliefe 
purpofes, it is highly probable that the prefent was built on 
the fite of one of his rude fortrcftcs. It flands on a fteep 
cliff above the fea: no part is entire ; all that remains are 
disjoined walls, and vaft fragments fcattered over various 
parts of the bafe: it is divided from the main land by a 
vaft fofs a hundred feet broad, and there are two others on 

Vol. II. f the 


Casi le. 


# Jocular Tenures, 176. f At the end, fee Nomina Locorum, p. 30. 
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Churches. 


Priory. 


the eaftern fide. Over the beach hangs a projection fepa- 
rated from the caftle by another fofs. This feems to be the 
fite of one of the Danish forts of the pirate Hastingus. 

Hastings was certainly a flourifliing town long before the 
Norman invafion : it appears that King Atheist an, who 
reigned between the years 925 and 942, had here a royal 
mint. 

After the Conqueft, William beftowed Hastings, and the 
whole rape or hundred which bears that name, on Robert 
Earl of Eu, defeended from a natural fon of Richard I. duke 
of Normandy. This town gave name to the great Family of 
the Hastings , afterwards Earls of Huntingdon. The firft 
was Robert , portgreve of the town, and fteward to the Con¬ 
queror. They flourifhed from that time till the death of 
the laft in 1789* 

The churches are St. Clement's and All Saints ; the firft 
with a tower of neat teflelated work. The priory of Austin 
Canons ftood behind the caftle ; not a veftige of the build¬ 
ing is to be feen: it was founded, as is faid, by Sir Waller 
Bricet , in, or perhaps before, the time of Richard I. The 
original building was wafhed away by the fea, and after¬ 
wards replaced on its late fite. 

In 
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In this town is a fmall manufa&ure of thin filks ; but its 
chief fupport is its fifliery of herrings, mackarel and foies. 
The fir ft begins in November, and lafts till Christmas: 
about forty boats are employed, and about two hundred 
men, who go out four or five leagues to fea during the lea- 
fon. The mackarel and foies are fent to London in filh-carts. 

Near the caftle are fome lime-kilns of a moft magnificent 
fizc and ftru&ure. The lime is no fmall article of com¬ 
merce, and made of the chalk brought from Be achy-head, 
in boats of from thirty to forty tons burden. 

The cliffs along this coaft, from the weft fide of Winchel - 
sea to Hast bigs, confift of fhingle, with a high beach at 
their bafc ; that on which the caftle ftands, of a fand ft one 
mixed with Ihingle, fplit into fiffures and vaft gaps. The 
view towards Beachy-head is of a great curvature, with a 
high beach ; the land near the fhore flat, but rifing, four or 
five miles inland, into lofty downs. 

After dinner we afcended the fame road that we came for 
about a mile, and then turned towards Battel, about fix miles 
diftant from Hastings. We took the route of the Conqueror to 
the celebrated field, and met with at Tell-ham fome tradition 
of his march: paffed by Beauport, the feat of General James 

f 2 Murray, 
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Murray , amidft vaft plantations. This gentleman was left 

governor of Quebec in 1759. In the following fpring, he 

was nearly lofing the fruits of the hero Wolfe s campaign, by 

a fpirited hut needlefs attack on the French , who attempted 

to retake the place; he flung away much gallant blood, and 

was beaten back into the city. In 1781 he was intrufled 

* 

with the defence of Minorca ; and fupported with his ufual 
courage a flegc from the Spaniards under the Due dc Crillon. 
He held out in Fort St. Philip till it was reduced to an ar¬ 
rant hofpital ; but was conftrained to furrender prifoner of 
war, and, as his deferiptive and pathetic letter relates, 
marched out his poor remains, reduced to flx hundred old 
dccrepid invalids, whofe fituation drew tears from the gene¬ 
rous enemy. 

CrowHURsr. I next went by Crowhurst , the feat of Henry Pelham , Efq. 

a name long diftinguiftied in Sussex. Sir John Pelham , knt. 
anceftor of Lord Pelham y had vaft poffeflions in this coun¬ 
ty in the year 1403, many of which are continued in the 
family to this day. 

Battel Abbey. We arrived at Battel Abbey with awful reflc&ions on the 
decilivc victory which put an end to the Saxon reign, and 
transferred the Crown of England to a new and foreign race. 
William , after his landing at Pevensey, made every effort 
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to induce Harold to refign what he ftylcd an ufurped Crown. 
The English monarch received his meflage in London, 
where he was waiting for the forces railing by his nobility. 
The Hannan envoys treated him with infolence, which he 
returned in a manner fuited to his high fpirit. When the 
rivals had reached the field, William made a fecond attempt 
by means of a monk ; but on terms fo advantageous to him- 
felf, that Harold determined to put his Crown to the deci- 
fion of the fword. The English army pafled the night in 
jollity, fong and enroufal; the Norman, in prayer, and pre¬ 
parations for the fight. When morning appeared, Harold 
ranged his troops, according tothe Saxon fafhion, in form of 
an impenetrable wedge, and placed himfeif in the centre, 
on foot, beneath his ftandard, to fhew that he meant to /hare 
with them the fortune of the day. The Dube divided his 
forces into three bodies: the Normans began the battle by a 
difeharge of a cloud of arrows into the air, which fell with 
great execution upon the English phalanx, by reafon that 
the men were fo clofely ranged : they were at firft put in 
fomc diforder ; but, quickly recovering themfelves, the fight 
was continued with great animofity on both fides. The 
Normans , armed with axes, maces and clubs, intermixed 
with the archers, in vain attempted to make an im- 
prefiion on the English wedge ; and, as a prelude to the 
fight, animated each other by carolling the fongs of the 

deeds 
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deeds of the great Rolando , the hero of French romance. 
The battle raged from feven in the morning till night. 
Near theclofing of the day, William perceived the impoflibi- 
lity of breaking the compact mafs of his enemy : he had re- 
courfe to ftratagem. He ordered his forces to make a fight¬ 
ing retreat, as if on the point of giving way to the fuperior 
valour of the English. This fucceeded : Harold was deceived, 
and, thinking to take advantage of a retiring foe, deranged 
his invincible fyftem by the purfuit of the fictitious flight of 
the fubtile Norman. William feized the critical moment, 
and caufed his well-difciplined troops to clofe their ranks and 
prefs on the difordcred English. Harold , enraged at the un¬ 
expected event, performed prodigies of valour to reftore the 
battle : an arrow pierced his eye and reached his brain, and 
he fell dead on the field ; his army, dilheartened by the fatal 
blow, gave way on all Tides, and left to the Conqueror vic¬ 
tory and the crown of England. Gurth and Leofwinc , the 
valiant brothers of Harold , fell with him j as did the flower 
of the English nobility: the number of common men has 
not been juftly afeertained ; but the daughter mufl: have been 
very confiderable, for fix thoufand Normans was the price of 
the victory. The remainder of the English were faved by 
the darknefs of the night, and the good conduCt of Morkard 
and Edwm , who conducted the retreat. The Conqueror, 
with great generofity, fent the bodies of Harold and his 

two 
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two brothers to Giih , their unfortunate mother; nor would 
he accept a ranfom. 

The field of battle was then called llethelande *, near a 
village of the name of Epiton f. It was fought on the 
fourteenth of O&ober 1066, on St. Calixtus's day, and the 
birth-day of Harold. Superftition could not fail having 
fomething to do with fo great an event; a sangue lac , as the 
French called it, a bloody fountain , fprung up after every 
gentle fhower, crying to the Lord for vengeance for fo much 
Chriftian blood (lied on the fpot 

To expiate the {laughter of the day, for the repofe of the 
fouls of the {lain, and in gratitude to Heaven for the victory, 
the Conqueror founded, in the following year, the Abbey of 
Battel , and dedicated it to St. Martin. Here he intended 
to place a hundred and forty Norman monks, for the full dis¬ 
charge of thofe pious fervices; but he was prevented by death 
from executing the whole of his defign. He had endowed 
it with lands equal to the fupport of fuch a number; and 
had bellowed on it the privileges of a fan&uary, and a mul¬ 
titude of others ufual in thofe days. He peopled it with 
religious from the Benedictine monallery of Mormon - 

tier 

* Dugdale Monajl. 1. f Magna Britannia, v. 506. 

'{. Gulielm. Ncubrig. c. i. 
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A Mitred 
Abbev. 


tier in Normandy , and appointed one of them, Robert 
Blankard , firft abbot. He being i drowned in his paflage, 
was fucceeded by Gaubertus , who was living in 1088.— 
William honoured the church with his prefence, probably 
at its confecration, and offered at the altar his fword and 
the robe he wore on his coronation. 

This hou/e had the dignity of being a mitred abbey. Of 
thefe there were in England twenty-fix Abbots and two 
Priors, who, holding of the Yimgper baronunn , were called 
to Parliament by writ, and fat and voted: their mitres dif¬ 
fered a little from Bifhops, but they carried their crofiers in 
their right hand, whereas the Prelates carried them in their 
left; fometimes they wore Barons caps, at other times mitres. 

This abbey flourifhed greatly, not only by the royal en¬ 
dowments, but by thofe of feveral of the nobility ; and a 
town of about a hundred and fifteen houfes was in a fhort 
time formed under its patronage, for the Conqueror had be¬ 
llowed on it all the land three miles round his foundation. 
The town is fcattered, and remarkable only for the excel¬ 
lency and ftrength of the gunpowder made here, well known 
to fportfmen by the name of Battel Powder, 


At the diffolution, I find the names of the Abbot, John 
3 Hammond, 
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Hammond , who had a penfion of 661 .13 s. 4<i.; and fix teen 
znonks, who had likewife their penfions. A charge of the 
moft infamous nature was brought againft the religious of 
this houfe, and that of Christchurch in Canterbury ; hut the 
provifion made for them, at a time when the prejudices of the 
country ran ftrong againft them, is fufficient vindication 
of the uncharitable fuggeftions of a few perfons low in cha¬ 
racter, or of the hafty afiertions founded on them by partial 
and inaccurate hiftorians* 

On its furrender, the annual revenues were found to 
amount to not lefs than 880I. 14s. 7d. according to Dug- 
dale , or 987I. icd. according to Speed. Henry VHL 
granted the fite of the abbey to his favourite, Sir Anthony 
B? 'owjie , the fame who had the courage to bring to his royal 
mafter the fatal meflage of death. He lies interred in the 
parifh church at Battel , under a magnificent tomb ; his 
figure in armour, with the mantle aiid collar of the garter, 
and his lady by him, are placed on it, recumbent. His fon, or 
grandfon, Anthony lord Montagu , rebuilt or reftored part 
of the monaftery, and made it his refidence. In the front 
are evident marks of the ancient architecture, a feries of 
Gothic arches ; and within, the fteward’s room and fervants* 
hall are fupported by a fingle pillar with ribs diverging from 
it over the vaulted roof. There is alfo a great hall, fifty- 

Vql. II* g feven 
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Ha ILL OF 
the Abbey. 


Vaults. 


Gates. 


fcven feet by thirty, very lofty, timber-roofed, with one very 
high Gothic window at the end, and three on one fide, the 
ftyle of the reign of Mary or Elizabeth, This place conti¬ 
nued in the noble family till the prefent century, when it 
was fold to Sir Thomas , father of the prefent Sir Whistler 
Webster . 

The remains of the abbey ihew its former grandeur: a hall 
with twelve Gothic windows on one fide, and fix on the other, 
ornamented with pilafters; and in the middle, vaulted rooms 
with rows of noble pillars, with ribs radiating over the 
roof: the whole length of this vaft room is a hundred and 
fixty-fix feet, the breadth thirty-five; the outfide ftrongly 
buttrefled: beneath, are feveral great vaults opening to a 
level with the ground. 

In another part are eight other vaults, parallel to one 
another ; each of them twenty-nine feet by fourteen, and a 
narrow window at the end. All thefe had been the ma- 
gazines for provifions and fuel in the flouriftiing days of this 
great foundation. 

One of the magnificent gates is Hill entire ; it is a large 
fquarc building, with a moft elegant flender o&agon tower 
at each corner ; the top embattled, the front adorned with a 

feries 
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feries of Gothic arches and neat pilafters. At a great diftance 
Rood another gate, probably fimilar, but at prefent only 
two of the elegant towers remain; on each fide of the entire 
gate are other buildings, part of the ancient houfe. 

The conventual church is quite loft : the altar was faid 
to have flood exactly on the fpot on which Harold was kill¬ 
ed ; according to others, where his ftandard was taken 
Twenty Norman foldicrs bravely engaged to make themfclves 
mafters of fo rich a prize : they rulhed into the midft of the 
English army, and fucceedcd in the attempt f: many of 
them loft their lives, for it was moft gallantly defended. 

Here Gurlh and Lcofwine fell, determined to die with glory 
rather than refign the badge of their brother's royalty. IVil- 
liam fent it as a prefent to the Pope; on it was the figure of a 
man fighting, richly worked with gold and precious ftones 

In this church was preferved the famous roll or table of Famous Roil. 
the Norman nobility who attended the Conqueror in his in- 
vafion of England. Sir IVilliam Dugdalc allures us, that it 

was greatly fal filled by the monks, and that there are num¬ 
bers among the names of E?iglish extraction, but Jnmchificd 
to gratify the abfurd pride of feveral families, who chofe 

g 2 rather 

* Dugdalc Monaft. i, 312. t Henry Huntingdon, feript. poft Bedam, 36 ( J. 

%MalmJbury, 101. 
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Ashburnham. 


rather to bethought defcended from foreign adventurers, than 
from an honourable and more certain antiquity of Saxon 
anceflry ; the long catalogue is preferved at the end of the 
Normanni Scriptores , in Leland' s Collectanei , and in Holin - 
shed* and many other hiftorians. In fa& they were acol- 
ledtion of adventurers from all countries, who flocked to the 
ftandard of the Conqueror, actuated by the hopes of advan¬ 
tage. 

In Sir William Burrell's collc&ion of drawings is pre- 
ferved a curious one, of a very ancient cheft, once belonging 
to Battel Abbey . It is richly ~~^ed in the rude manner of the 
time, and evidently alluflve to the Conqueror: in the mid¬ 
dle is a man fitting feemingly crowning another, and on the 
crown is a dove, and near him a churchman in the adt of 
benedi&ion: it certainly is intended to exprefs the corona¬ 
tion of the vidtor. 

The country about Battel is very beautiful, full of gentle 
rifings, and fertile bottoms well wooded. We took the road 
to Pevensey , about ten miles diftant: in a fhort time we 
paffed by Ashburnham , three miles from Battel , the feat of 
Earl Ashburnham . This place gave name to the family 

which 

# In this Author is a lift of the principal Nobility, taken from a Norman 
Chronicle. 
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which Fuller calls of ftupendous antiquity. Bertram de 
Esburnham was fheriff of the counties of Sussex , Surry , 
and Kent , and conftable of Dover Castle in the reign of 
Harold y and gave great luftre to the pedigree, by having his 
head and thofe of his two fons ftruck off by the Conqueror, 
for the brave defence he made of that key to the kingdom. 
We foon after paffed Standard-hilly and the village of Nenfield . 
with its fpire ftecple. A few miles further we defeended 
Wart ling-hilly into an extenfive woodlefs trad, the marJfh 
called Pcvensey Level. We left to the right the fite of the 
mo ft magnificent pile of ancient brick-work of ariy in the 
world, Hurstmonccaux Cast 1 '"* or more properly House, the 
princely habitation of the Hyneses, built by Sir Roger de 
Hynes, treafurer of the houihold, in the reign of Henry VI. 
The family became foon after Barons of the realm, tinder 
the title of Lords Dacre. Thomas lord Dacre, a hopeful 
young nobleman, was in pofieffion of this princely place in 
the reign of Henry 1 11 L By a frolic, common enough in 
thofe days, he made free with the deer in the park of his 
neighbour, Sir Nicholas Pelham , in company with fome other 
young gentlemen ; a fray enfued between fome of the party 
and the keepers, by which one of the latter was killed by an 
accidental blow. Notwithftanding he w r as not at that time 
prefent, he was tried, convi&cd, and executed at Tyburn , in 
1541. The inexorable Henry being determined on his 

death, 
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death, as is fuppofed, inftigated by his courtiers, who hoped 
to profit by his forfeiture ; but the ftrength of the entail 
fruftrated their defign. On the death of his two fons, his 
daughter Margaret fucceeded to the honours and eftatcs, 
and, by her marriage with Sampson Lennard of Knol and 
Clavering in Kent, conveyed them into that family in the 

% 

reign of Queen Elizabeth; their elder fon fucceeded to the 
title of Dacre , on the death of his mother in 1611. Thomas 
lord Dacre , one of his direct defcendants, was created, in 
1674, Earl of Sussex , who died in 1715 : he had wafted his 
fortune fo greatly as to be obliged to alienate this princely 
place, which he did to G. Naylor , Efq. who left one daugh¬ 
ter, married to Hare bifhop of Chichester. On her death, it 
pafl*ed to Francis Hare, eldeft fon to the Bifhop, and remains 
ftill in that family, but is difmantled in amoft favagc manner. 
This noble feat, the refidence of unbounded hofpitality, is 
deferted, for a large houfe at the park gate, of late years mo¬ 
dernized. 

* 

• 

Mr. Grose has given us four plates of this venerable pile ; 
one of the outfide, and three others of the once hofpitable 
hall and otherinterior parts. Sir William Burrcllhas numbers 
of fine drawings of every part, fufficient to draw tears from 
every man of tafte, on refle&ing on the fad change in this 
boafted pile. 


Near 
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Near Pevensey I crofted a great drain, made for the dis¬ 
charge of the water from the vaft wet trad which lies above: 
here are gates, which clofe at the coming in of the tide, to 
exclude the fea, and open at the recefs. This level had been 
under the cognizance of the Commiflion of Sewers, in the 
feventeenth of Edward I. poffibly earlier ; but that is the 
firfl: notice taken of it by Sir William Dugdalc . Pevcnsey 
had been a confiderable place in the Saxon times, and its 
harbour not£d for its number of Ships. Earl Godwine , in 
the ravages he made along the coaft, here feized on a num¬ 
ber of vefiels ; but a ftronger proof of its fize and fafety is, 
that William the Conqueror, with nine hundred fhips, made 
good his landing before this town in his well-known invafion 
of this kingdom. At prcfent the harbour (which was na¬ 
vigable for fmall craft as late as the year 1720) is quite 
choked (a mile diftant from the fhore), and nothing left 
but a narrow drain, the receptacle of a few boats. 

In the time of the ConfciTor here were 24 burgefles, vaf- 
fals to the King, who paid 14s. 6d. rent, toll il., cuftom for 
the ufc of the port il. 5s., for pafture 7s. 6d. The Bifhop 
of Chichester had five burgefles. Here was Ormer, a prieft, 
five; Dodo , a prieft, three ; with others named in the 
Domefday-book, who had among them 15 burgefles, fpeci- 
fying their annual payments. 
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LLIAM THE 
NQ^EROR 
SOS HERE. 


Pevensey 

Castee. 


Here William landed with an army of fixty thoufand men 
on Michaelmas-day 1066. As foon as he quitted the boat 
he fell down, but turned the accident into a good omen.— 
“ Thus,’* fays he, “ I take poffefiion of the country !” A 
foldier, to humour the notion, ran to a neighbouring houfe, 
fnatchedfome flraw from the thatch, and giving it to his Ge¬ 
neral, u Thus,” fays he, “ I give you fcifin of England.” 
Here he continued fifteen days, which he fpent in erecting 
forts for the fecurity of the port; he bellowed the town 
and caftle on his half-brother Robert earl of Mortalgne in 
Normandy, and by him created Earl of Cornwall in Eng¬ 
land . 

The caftle is feated on a rifing ground infulated by the 
level; it was a fortrefs of great extent, and in thofe days of 
ftrength furrounded by an immenfe fofs: the remains arc 
very confiderable, and moft of the towers and walls are 
ftill /landing. The caftlc-yard is very fpacious: in the 
walls and towers are fevcral bands of Roman bricks, which 
makes me imagine them to have been of Roman ftrudlure. 
My friend Mr. Grose feems to diflenr, and imagines that 
to be no proof, bccaufc Colchester Castle has the fame bands 
of bricks, yet undoubtedly is of Norman origin. This I 
admit, but almoft all the towers of Pevensey arc round ; it 
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nor would he have been able to have reduced it, had not 
famine compelled Odo to furrender *. 

Gilbert earl of Clare maintained in this caftle a long; 
fiege againft King Stephen , who likewife found it impreg¬ 
nable. Wearied out by . the brave defence of the garrifon, 
he left the continuance of the fiege to the fkill and fidelity 
of his officers, with fbri<£t orders to keep it elofely blockaded 
by fea and land, till the garrifon funk under the preffure of 
want and fatigue f. 

The cuftody of this caftle was always committed to per- 
fonsof high rank. Henry I. gave it to Gilbert de Aqaila , 
and, allufive to his name, it was ftyled. The Honour of the 
Eagle. Henry IV. beftowed it on John de Pelham , and it 
remained long in his family. Nothing interefting occurs 
afterwards. 

Immediately on leaving Pevensey , we pafTed by Westham ,. 
a fmall church ; and, turning down to the fliore, travelled on 
a vaft pebbly beach a mile long, with the great promontory 
of Beachey-head jutting into the water full before us ; off it 
are three groups of dangerous rocks, noted for the efcapes 
cf the Kefity the Royal Sovereignly and the Nassau , in dif¬ 
ferent 

t Gi’Jla Sttphani, in Duchefne, 972 . 


* Saxon Chron. 19-t, 195. 
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ferent years, which got off, but not without coniiderable da¬ 
mage. We paffed through South Bourne , the refort of fea- 
bathers; and, after an eafy afcent of lefs than a mile, reached 
East Bourne , where we flept this night. East Bourne ' 


The town is fmall, feated at the foot of the lofty downs; 
the infide of the church is fupportcd by neat Gothic arches, 
rather obtufe, and with zig-zag mouldings. Here is a very 
pretty buft of Henry Lushi?igton y a fon of the vicar of this 
town, with a very handfome eulogy on his ftiort life: he 
went to India at the age of fixteen; in 17 54 he efcaped alive 
out of the Black-hole at Calcutta , but was referved for as 
cruel a fate. He, and numbers of other countrymen of 
ours, being taken prifoners by Nabob Cossim Ali Caw?i , 
they were, in revenge for the fuccefs of our army again# 
his forces, moft barbaroufly murdered at Patna , on May 6, 
1763, by Somerooy a renegado German , who adled under 
his orders. Mr. Lushington and a Mr. Ellis were fcnt for to 
another room, under pretence of bufinefs: Mr. Ellis was in- 
ftantly put to death ; our young hero fnatched a fword from 
one of the seapoys , and killed one and wounded two before 
he was cut down. The reft, to the number of forty-nine, 
underwent the fame fate ; half of them were in irons: and 
all the English , and as many of the natives who were in our 
intereft, fell vi&ims to his favage difpofition. 


Lushinoton’s 

Monument. 
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The antiquary (to whom every thing is food) fhould not 
overlook the folid front , of afquare form, with /luted /ides, 
of little beauty but great antiquity. 

In this neighbourhood the Romans had afettlcment; for, 
on the road to Bevensey , near the fea, about a mile and a 
half from East Bourne , was difeovered a teflellated pavement 
and bath, complete, and in fine prefervation. All around 
are to be traced moft exten/ive foundations of an ancient 
town which had been levelled to the ground, and, among 
the rubbi/h, quantities of allies, the mark of its having been 
deftroyed by fire. The foundation may to this hour be traced 
quite into the fea, which, fince the deftru&ion of the town, 
had made confiderable invafions on the land. Dr. Jolm 
Tabor of Lewes , an ingenious phyfician and antiquary, 
publifhed, in 1717, an account of the place *, which he rea- 
Anderida. fonably fuppofes to have been the Anderida of the Roma?is . 

He imagines that this part of Britain was peopled by the 
Andes , a nation in Armorica , or Bretagne , and from whom 
the Anderida Sylva took its name. This city being placed 
at the very /kirts, the Saxo?is called it And?'edes ceaster ; on 
their arrival it was inhabited by the Britons , after the retreat 
of the Romans . It was befieged in 490 by JElla and Cissa, 
Saxon chieftains, who put every inhabitant to the fword, 
and entirely deftroyed the place. It feems to have been 

a com- 

• Phil. Trauf. Abridg. V. part ii. p. 63 to 83. 
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a commercial town, feated on the harbour of Pevensey ; 
and that it had been a municipium , a mixture of Romans 
and Romanized Britons, to one or other of whom might 
have belonged the luxury of baths and the elegant pave¬ 
ments, which even now are covered with only four feet of 
earth. 

Camden fuppofed Anderida to have flood where New- 
enden , on the other fide of the river Rother , is at prefent. 
This has been diffented to by a very able antiquary, but now 
not difputed, out of refped to that great man. It had all 
the advantage of fituation which the other wanted; an 
extenfivc view to eafl and weft, and feated, as Glides fays , 
upon the fouthern coaft. 

May 13 th we afcended a fteep road, on a ridge, for a very 
confiderablc way, between two noble theatres, as regular as 
if excavated by art: that on the left forms a vaft femi- 
circle, very fteep, with a fmooth and extenfivc area of ver¬ 
dant turf, which reaches quite to East Bourne ; the whole 
dotted with difperfed fheep, or animated by vaft phalanxes 
put in motion by the fhepherds, who were driving them to 
their food in the true paftoral ftylc, with genuine crooks. 
Thefe are the South Downs , which arc continued almoft to 
Shoreham. 


1 


Our 
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Our profped was prodigious over the extenfive eaftern 
bay, Pevensey, Battel , and to Farlcigh-head . The ftratum 
of chalk begins again juft beyond East Bourne , and is con= 
tinued as far as Seaforth. The vaft promontory, Beachy 
Beachy-head. heady on the back of which we now were, is compoied of 
^hat fpecies of earth, and fronts the fea with a ftupendous 
precipice , the haunt of auks and guillemots; beneath, it is 
hollowed into majeftic caverns. We call it Beachy-head, 
from the vaft fubjacent beach; the French name it Le Cap 
Bevisier . 

Battle off Off this promontory was fought, on June 30, 1690, a 
1690!*™ HEAD ’ bloody adion between the combined fleets of England and 
Holland , under the command of Arthur Herbert earl of 
Torringtony and that of France under M. de Tourville 
The French had adventured up the channel with eighty-two 
lhips of the line, to favour an infurredion in behalf of the 
abdicated monarch, and to make a defeent at Torbay. The 
combined fleets confifted but of fifty-flx. Notwithftanding 
this difparity, and the prudent reludance of the commanders 
to engage, the Queen, who had been left Regent in the ab- 
fence of the King, fent to them pofitive orders to fight: her 
Majefty confidered the danger of the times, and that it was 
abfolutely neceflary that the enemy fliould be driven away. 
Torrington had been five days in fight of the enemy waiting 

for 
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for reinforcements, and during the whole time, by his fupe- 
rior feamanihip, and his knowledge of the feas, baffled every 
effort of De Tourville to bring him to adtion. The battle 
began at nine in the morning: the Dutch , under Admiral 
Calemhourg , led the van, and fought with amazing bravery. 
His whole divifton was left furrounded by the French ; three 
of his l hips were funk , and three burnt. Rear Admiral Jan 
Dick , Rear Admiral de Bracket , Captain Nordel\ and num¬ 
bers of other gallant officers, beftdes multitudes of com¬ 
mon men, were flain. Farrington , in the vigour of life, and 
of courage unqueftionable, was late in coming up; whether 
from the inevitable impoffibility fo frequent on the element 
of water, or from any other caufe, does not appear ; but the 
day ended highly to our difgrace, and to the lofs of our ally. 
Admiral Russel , of the blue fquadron, behaved with the ut- 
moft gallantry; the reft of our fleet fuffered very little.— 
After all, the fleet was faved by the feamanihip of Far¬ 
rington : he ordered every (hip inftantly to drop anchor : 
the Frenchy inattentive to the manoeuvre, were carried 
away far to the weft by the ftrength of the tide; and when 
our fleet weighed again on the return, they purfued in a line 
of battle, inftead of giving a general chace: by this error 
our fleet got fafe into port; but left two more of the Dutch 
line of battle fhips, which had been difabled, to be taken 
by the enemy ; and a feventy gun fhip of ours, which had 
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xun on fhore at Winckdsca, to be burnt. The clamour of 
both nations was very great; we cpnfidered ourfelves dis¬ 
graced ; the Dutch , betrayed. King William , fenfible of 
both, and poffibly actuated by particular refentment for the 
daughter of his gallant countrymen, immediately committed 
Torrington to the Tower , and haftened his trial with the 
utmofl acrimony. The Admiral pleaded his caufe with 
fpirit and good fenfe, and was acquitted. He inftantly 
refumed his power, gave orders to the officers who were 
about him, and went up the Medway in his barge with his 
flag flying: the next day his commiflion was taken away, and 
he was forbidden the royal prefence. With fuch rancour 
was the profccution carried on, that fome of the members 
of the court-martial, and above forty oflkers, were without 
trial difmiflcd the fervice. He appeared in the Houfe of 
Lords, and was almoft univcrfally fhunned: he bore all with 
a manly firmnefs, and with true, integrity maintained his 
ufual principles in every debate, nor ever departed from his 
attachment to the caufe of liberty, 

Beachy-headhas been an unfortunate latitude to our ifland; 
for, not far to the weft, in 1706, the Royal Oak> of feventy- 
fix guns, and the Grafton and Hampton-court of feventy, 
Guay Tronin’s with a fleet of merchant fhips under convoy, were attacked 
;™ ERE by the famous Du Guay Tronin , with nine fhips, from fifty 

to 
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to fifty-fix guns each, and feveral privateers, to the number of 
twenty fail: the Grafton and Hampton-court were taken, 
and their commanders killed: the captain of the Royal Oak 
faved his fhip by running her aground, and getting her off at 
high water: great part of the merchant (hips were alfo taken. 
Seamen attribute this misfortune to our officers fighting 
their ffiips feparated from each other; for, had they conti¬ 
nued in a line, under an cafy fail, they would have prevented 
the enemy from raking them, and befides have rendered the 
boarding (which was an excellency of that famous corsair) 
extremely difficult*. 

Adjoining to Beachy-head \ to the wed, are the Seven 
Cliffs, or, as the French call them, Les Sept Montagues . 
Three of them, which form the top of Beachy-head, and rc- 
femble pinnacles, are named by our failors The Three Churls . 
Not far from them is Bottrling-gap , a place well known by 
the number of fhipwrecks caufed by the violent indraught 
of the fea: it is alfo the common fpot for the landing of 
fmuggled goods. 


We paffed by feveral tumuli, and, as I was informed, num¬ 
bers of others are fcattered over thefe downs for a confider- 
able way: this is fuppofed to have been Mearcredes-burnan- 
Vol. II. i stede, 


i 

* Burchett's Naval I lift. 718. 
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stede , wher eAElla* had a bloody but undecifive battle in 495. 
His lofs was fo great, that he was obliged to wait fome years 
for a reinforcement out of Germany , before he could face 
the Britons again. He then put his army in motion; be- 
fieged and deftroyed Andredes Ceaster. Befides the tumuli , 
for fome miles, to Willington-hill , are marks of entrench¬ 
ments and breaft-works; proofs how obftinately the field 
was difputed. 

Near this fpot, on the narrow pafs of Bourling-gap, is a 
fet of entrenchments called the Castle , almoft of a femicircu- 
lar form, on a hill called Bailout , of a half oval fhape; the 
hill itfelf forms the diameter of this poft, which I believe 
to have been Danish f. 

We kept defeending to East Dean , a neat village in a fnug 
bottom, rifing cleanly out of the great lawn. The houfes 
arc built of flint, and to moft of them is a large garden ; the 
walls are alfo moft neatly conftruded with the fame mate¬ 
rial ; trees, houfes and gardens are prettily intermixed. This 
and West Dean , had been the property of William de Eck- 
ingluim in the reign of Edward I. who beftowed on it a 
charter of free-warren; it became afterwards the property of 
Giles lord Baddies mere, and, by right of his daughter, of 
her hufband, John de Verc earl of Oxford . 

* Sax. Chr. 14. f Phil. Tranf. Abrklg. v. 77. 
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We afcended to Friston , a fmall village, and defcended 
again to JVesl Dean , placed, like the -E&tf Dean, in a warm 
bottom : the corn in thcfe parts is rye and barley, and the 
grafs lucerne. After patting another rifmg ground, we faw 
beneath us a fmall winding river, the Cockmere , which falls 
into a fmall eftuary bounded by a marihy trad; this is the 
head of Cockmere* s haven, which opens into the fea about a 
mile below. 

About two miles further we reached the fmall town of 
Sea ford, feated in a low plain, defended from the fea by an Seaford. 
enormous beach of pebbles, which at this time was covered 
with boats employed in the mackarel fifbery. There is here 
an interruption of the chalky cliffs, which appear on each 
fide to the eaft and to the weft. This town, at prefent little 
better than a filliing village, was once of much confequence. 

It had been owned by Earl If arren, by Mowbray duke of 
No?folk, and other great people, among their other large 
pofleflions in the county. It is a member of the cinque 
ports, and in the famous armament of 1347 lent five lhips 
and eighty men. It alfo began to fend members in the reign 
of Edward L After an interruption of two centuries,, the 
privilege was renewed by Charles I*. 

This little place was not without defence. Beneath a 

cliff 


1 2 

* IClllh, Xotitia l'url. ii. 7-i- 
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A new Shark. 


Wee AT-EARS. 


cliff was a round baftion of ftone, poflibly one of the works 
of Henry Fill .; and in another place was Bletchingtoris 
battery of five guns, and there had been another a little to 
the weft. 

Breakfaft was interrupted by the news of a large ftiark 
being juft brought on fhore. It was, unfortunately for me, 
cut to pieces; for the failors hang, dry, and eat thefe fifties as 
we do beef. I was informed that it had been twelve feet long. 
The colour dulky above, white beneath ; the teeth I found 
werefmall and granulated ; the tail, which I got entire, was 
lunated, the upper lobe longeft, and remarkable for a notch 
in the lower margin. It appears to be a new fpecies: it agrees 
in no refpedt with any known fpecies in the form of the teeth, 
except the Smooth Shark, Br. Zool. iii. No. 48 ; but they 
difagree in every other particular: the fifhermen here call it 
a Ground Shark . 

On all the downs between this place and East Bourne, 
the Wheat Ear, Br. Zool. i. No. 157, is found in great 
abundance. They are taken in fnares made of horfe-hair, 
hung in a long furrow cut in the ground and covered with a 
turf; they are fo timid that the pafling of a cloud, or the 
appearance of a hawk, fets them in motion, and drives them 
for fafety into the furrows, when they are taken in the fnares. 

It 
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It is ufual for paflengers to take the birds out of the fnares, 
and with invariable honour to depofit for each a penny be¬ 
neath the turf. # I was informed that about East Bourne 
alone 1840 dozens are annually taken, and fold ufually at fix- 
pence the dozen. Numbers are eaten in the neighbourhood; 
others are picked and fent to the London poulterers half- 
roafted, and great quantities are fold potted. Notwith- 
ftandingthe multitudes, they arc not gregarious, but appear 
fcattered over the downs, a male and female near each other. 

The wells on the downs merit attention. I will firft ob- 
ferve, that a rich though light mould covers the furface of the 
Sussex downs, varying in depth from a few inches to two or 
three feet. Under this is found a loofe friable chalk, to about 
the depth of four, five or fix feet, fometimes more; and laftly, 
a folid mafs of chalk, with regular ftrata of flints at unequal 
diftances, is uniformly met with to the greateft depth hither¬ 
to penetrated. The flints are lefs frequent after defeending 
one hundred feet. 

The wells are formed by means of a fpade, mattock and 
iron bar: they are dug perpendicularly down in a cylin¬ 
drical form, being lined with a facing of brick, ftone, or cut 
chalk, to the depth of ten feet, more or lefs; as the fupcrficia! 
ftrata muft be prevented from crumbling into the well.— 

There 


Wells. 
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There are fome few wells, on the Sussex downs, three hun- 

4 

drcd feet deep: I have often heard of deeper, but on further 
inquiry have always found the informatiqp to be falfe.— 
There are no wells, I believe, properly on the downs, lcfs 
than lixty feet deep. 

The depth of water, like the depth of the wells, varies 
with the lituation, and Hill more with the feafon. The water 
is, generally fpeaking, loweft about Michaelmas , (when few 
wells have more than feven or eight feet of water in them, 
moll not more than three or four.) About Candlemas the 
water is higheft, but through greateft part of the winter the 
wells have commonly in the high lituations eighty feet of 
water in them. 

« 

I have the moft fatisfadlory evidence, of a hundred and 
thirty-two feet of water having been found in a well of a 
hundred and lixty-two feet deep ; and it moft likely was not 
lefs in the other wells in that neighbourhood, as this well, 
which the proprietor had the curiolity to fathom, differs in 
nothing from thofe near it. 

I am further informed, by a perfon of undoubted veracity, 
that at Pat chain (twenty-four miles weft of Beachy-head) 
the well belonging to the houfe of his wife’s father, is above 
3 a hun- 
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hundred and thirty (mo# probably a hundred and fifty) feet 
deep, and frequently nearly deftitute of water ; yet at times 
it has rifen high enough adually to overflow the mouth of 
the well, and flood the cellars of the houfe. 


It is certain, many wells in dry feafons arc ufclefs, not 
having fufficient water to dip the bucket in; but this is a 
certain proof the well wants cleaning of the muddy chalk, 
which occupies perhaps three or four feet of the bottom, and 
can never be quite got out: in general the firft ftrokc of the 
mattock or fpade lets the water fo fall into the well, that the 
man whofc buflnefs it is to clean it gets out of its reach with 
difficulty. 

J 


I believe there are none, fituated really on the downs, lefs 
than flxty feel deep; thofe near the fca are in forne places 
r,fleeted by the tides, but not by the falls of the fea. On 
the 8th inflant (on which day happened the new moon, 
and confequently fpring tide with high water at 11 o’clock) 
I plumbed a well four hundred yards from the fea, and flxty 
feet deep, and found feven feet of water in it at 12 o’clock ; 
at five I fathomed it again, and found the water dccreafed to 
five feet.’ The well is notinufe, and without either bucket 
or rope at prefent belonging to it. 


The 
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Effected by 
■sue Sea. 


ilSHOPSTONE. 


The wells neareft the fea are thofe in the fifhing towns 
a long the coaft, fltuated at the foot of, rather than on the 
downs; fome of thefe are not two hundred yards from high- 
water-mark, and vary in depth from feventeen to forty feet. 
AtEast Bourne, the water at what is called the fea-flde houfes 
is had, but does not feem any way affedcd by the fca; and it 
may be proper to mention, thefe wells, though not a bow's 
{hot from the chalk cliff's , are dug through a Aratum of 
black or rather lead-colour clay. 

At Seaford (equally near the fca) the wells are for the 
moft part affefted by the tides, and rife and fall therewith. 
The water is reckoned bad, but I can obtain no fatisfac- 
tory grounds for faying the falts of the fea ever penetrate 
the wells. The flrata here are chiefly loofe fand ; and the 
wells, both here and at East Bourne , are lined or faced with 
brick from the bottom to the mouth. 

On leaving Sea-ford , we kept along the fliorc, and pafled by 
a tide-mill; left Bishopstone , a village to the right; arrived 
on an extenflve flat which runs many miles inland, and is pret¬ 
tily bounded by gentle riflngs; it is watered by the river 
Ouse. We crofled the lower part, where it becomes a fort 
of eftuary, on a handfome wooden bridge, with a draw- 
i bridge 
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bridge in the middle to give paffage to the brigs and /loops 
which go up as far as Lewes , and barges to Barcomb-milL' 

For palling the bridge we paid two (hillings, it having 
been built to fupply the place of the ferry, which was the 
only paflage till within thefe few years. We now drove 
through Newhaven , a fmall town about a mile diftant from nswhavjkn. 
the fea. At the head of the flat appeared Lewes , a very 
confiderable town, and well known in hiftory for the bloody 
battle between Henry III. and the rebellious barons under 
Simon Mountfort . Henry was defeated, and he and his fon, 
afterwards Edward /., were taken prifoners. 

From Newhaven we afcended for a fmali /pace, then tra¬ 
velled very near the edge of the precipitous cliffs of chalk 
impending over a pebbly beach. Beneath us appeared feve- 
ral perfons bulled in the water, pufning before them their 
Ihrimp-nets. At this time the fea was in high beauty, co¬ 
loured with teints of azure, green, and purple. The whole 
country is naked ; but wheat grows well, even to the edge of 
the cliffs, notwithftanding the downs are covered with flints. 

In the parilh of Telscomb I obfervcd feveral tumuli clofe Tumuli and 

• r r 1 Trenches. 

to the edge of the precipice, and the remains or one or the 
fquare camps mentioned by Dr. Tabor. We paffed through 

Vol. II. K . the 
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ottingDean, the large village of Rotting Dean , confifting of a long ftreet ' 
featcd in a hollow open to the fea, with a road cut down to 
the water fide through the cl iff. In the year 13 7 7 the French 
landed ( Hollingshed , Vol. II. 418.) near this village, with 
the defign of burning Lewes : the Prior, Sir Thomas Cheinie , 
and Sir John Falleslie , affembling a numerous body of pea- 
fants, attacked the invaders, but were defeated with the lofs 
of one hundred men ; the French likewifc loft fuch a great 
number of men in the battle, that they thought proper to 
return to France with their prifoners, among whom were 
the Prior of Lcwes> the two Knights, and an Efquire of the 
name of Brokas. 

Brighthelm- The cliffs decreafe in height as we approach Brighthelm - 
stone , where they are between twenty and thirty feet high, 
compofed of a brown clay, continually wafhcd by the fea. 
The town was known in Saxon times by the name of Bright - 
lielmes-tun ; Earl Godwine was owner of the manor. After 
the Conqueft, William beftowed it on William de Warren > 
created by him Earl of Surry. In the time of Edward II. 
it reverted to the Crown : John , the then Earl, finding . 
himfelf childlefs, fettled it on the King, on his deccafe. It 
was afterwards granted by that monarch to his favourite 
Edmund Fit z-Alan earl of Arundel , who was beheaded in 
1326. It remained in his family till the death of his grand- 

fon, 
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fon, Richard t who underwent the'fame fate in the reign of 
Richard II. The King beftowed it on Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk : farther I do not trace its mailers. 

The town extends along the cliffs eail and weft, in length, 
from the rock-houfe to the weft battery, about three quar¬ 
ters of a mile : the houfes on the eaftern part, called, by way 
of diftin&ion, The Cliff \ are very handfomely built, and com¬ 
mand a fine and great line of coaft, finiihing fublimely with 
the Isle of Wight , vifible in clear weather. The parades 
built on the Steyne t a large open place, make a very good 
appearance. The lodging-houfcs are convenient, and al- 
moft univerfully have bow-windows from top to bottom; 
they are built with brick; a few with flints often cut in 
fquares, a form I never fufpe&ed that fragile foilil could have 
affumed by any art. 

On the S/cyne are two bookfellers’ ihops, well fupplied 
with books, moftly confifting of the light reading, fuited to 
places of this kind. In this place are a few private houfes 
eafily to be diftinguiihed from the others; that built by Wil¬ 
liam Gerard Hamilton , Efq. is much to be admired for its 
elegant fimplicity. It is fronted with Mr. Adams' s artifi¬ 
cial ftone, which here braves the ftorm, and feems to fecure 
the ingenious inventor from any farther troubles of the law. 

Mr. 


Town. 


The Steynf.. 


Mu. Hamil¬ 
ton’s. 
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Assembly 

Rooms. 


Prince of 
Wales. 


Mr. Hamilton is a privy counfellor of the kingdom of Ire¬ 
land, and is the gentleman who is fo unjuftly nick-named 
Single-speech Hamilton. He was , as he is now, a member 
of the British Parliament, in which, on his firft fitting, he 
made an admirable fpeech. He was fuddenly called over 
to our lifter ifle to hold an important office, and had 
not an opportunity again to difplay his talents on our fide of 
the water. 

One of the aflembly rooms is on the fame line; it is very 
magnificent, and has the ufual attendant apartments, all in 
an elegant ftyle : the other aflembly-room is at the Old Ship. 
That, and its card and tea-room, notwithftanding they are 
lefs fplendid, are equally well adapted for their purpofes.— 
The company meet at both of them alternately. 

His Royal Highncfs the Prince of Wales makes this town 
his refidence during great part of the fummer, for the fake 
of the fea air, and the fea bathing. He built here a houfe, 
which does credit to the royal tafte: the centre is circular, 
crowned with a dome ; the wings extenfive, with a gallery 
ftretching along the front of each. He, in his earlier days, 
pafied his time with a fet of companions—too many of whom 
were a difgrace to his high rank, his acknowledged abilities, 
and his poliftied behaviour. His excellent fenfe, and the fine 

i 

i gentle- 
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gentleman, were too often funk in frolics unfuitable to his 
birth and future hopes. The hey-day of his blood is now 
over; and it is to be hoped that our British Titus is now lay¬ 
ing a fide his juvenile excefles, and_ becoming what the Romasi 
was, Delicice humani generis . 

The bathing-place for the female fex is on the ffiorc, be¬ 
neath the Steync , open to a moil turbulent fea. This part 
of our fea-girt reign is certainly the moil expofed and leaft 
convenient; but falhion, and perhaps the moil: incontellable 
falubrity of the air, may be the grand attra&ives to the water 
of Bright he Imst one. 

Near to the weft lide of the lower part of the Steyne , not 
far from the fea, are fome moft commodious baths, with a hot 
bath, fudatory and ftiower bath; the water from the fea is in- 
ftantly conveyed from thence into the cold baths, quite freffi 
and pure. Poflibly it may be an efficient fuccedaneum when 
the rage of the tempeft deprives the patient of the ufe of 
the unconfined element. 

The fifh-market, both wholefale and retail, is kept on j 
the beach a little beyond the baths: the boats ufed in the 
fifherics are from ten to fifteen tons, made remarkably ftrong 
to fccure them againft the ftorms in their winter adventure. 

The 
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The mackarel boats are navigated by three or four men and a 
boy ,* there are about forty-five for the mackarel fifliery, and 
twenty-five for trawling: they fet fail generally in the even¬ 
ing, go eight or ten leagues to fea, and return the next day: 
the fifhing is always carried on in the night. The crew are 
provided with tea, coffee, water, and a fmall quantity of 
fpirits; for at fea they are remarkably temperate : their in¬ 
dulgence is only on lhore. They alfo take with them bread, 
beef and greens, which, and fometimes fifh, they often eat 
with their tea and coffee. They are a hardy race, and very 
healthy; yet, during the fuminer feafon, they have a very fmall 
interval from labour. They get a good meal, ar.d a very fliort 
r epofe by laying themfelvcs on a bed during the few hours 
in the day in which they come on fhore. They bring their 
fifh in bafkets to the beach, fling them in vaft heaps, and 
inflantly a ring of people is formed round ; an audlicn is 
begun, and the heap is immediately difpofed of: the price 
is uncertain, according to the fuccefs of the night. Macka¬ 
rel this feafon (1793) were fold from il. to 7I. a hundred ; 
they have been fold as high as 15I. a hundred. Mackarels 
and Soles are the great ftaples of the place; nine or ten 
thoufand have been taken at one fhooting of the net.— 
Mackarel fwim deep in calms, and rife to the furface in gales, 
when the largeft fifh and the greatefl quantities are taken. 


The 
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The nets confift of a number of parts, each of which are 
from thirty-fix to fifty yards long, and deep, and are kept 
buoyant by corks. Thefe united form a chain of nets a mile 
and a half long. Before they are ufed, in the fpring, they 
are taken from the ftore-houfes and fpread upon the Steyne , 
a privilege time immemorial granted to the fifhermen. The 
boats are drawn on fhore at the latter end of the winter, 
and placed in ranges on the lpwer part of the Steyne , and 
other places near to the fea ; and I have, in the beginning of 
Jtpril , with a great noife heard them drag them back to the 
fea, in the manner defcribed by Horace : 

Solvitur acris hyems vcris et Favour, 

Trahunrque ficcas machinae Carinas. 


This interval from labour is very fmall, for nutnbers<ed 
boats are in the early fpring hired put to dr#$ge 
to l'upply the beds in the Medway arid other plr J 



7 * 


SENT TO 


The greater part of the fifh are fent to London , packeif in "rm 
balkets, ufually about three quarters of a hundred in each ; London * 
they are put into fmall light carts, which go poft, carry fiiefe 
about fifteen to thirty bafkets each, and reach our capital in 
eight or ten hours. 


The Mackarel are fuppofed to come from the Bay of Mackakei.. 

Biscay . 


I 
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Herrings. 


Pilchards. 


Biscay. In the early Ipring they are taken off Dieppe; they 
next appear off Mounts Bay , where they are caught in feines, 
and fent by land to London in fmall bafkets : the fhooting of 
nets has not been found to anfwer off the Cornish fliore. 


They arrive in the channel off Briglithehnstone in the 
middle of April , and continue till the middle of July ; after 
which they will not rnefh, but are caught with hooks, and 
are at that feafon fhotten, and the liver full of worms. In 
June they are obferved to approach nearer to the fhore ; they 
continue in the channel till the cold feafon commences, 
when they go progreflively north or eaft. The fry is feen of 
very fmall fize in October and November . 


erring J|hery begins in October ; thofe fifli appear 
| quantises along fhore, and reach Hastings in No- 
rTVvW jfifhcry i&ycry confiderable, and adventurers 
-country engage in it. A boat has ten laft of 
lQlj 0 &if'each. The fifh which are not fent to London frefti 
faltei|y,pr cured as red herrings : the nets refemble thofe 
in the Mackarel fifhery, only the mefhes are fmaller; 
y s ^re about twenty feet deep, and are left to fink of 

* m . J 




them 
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The congenerous Pilchards are fometimes taken here in 
the Mackarel nets, but in very fmall quantities. 

Soles, 
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Soles, the other ftaple fifh, are taken in trawls, in great 
numbers. The Efhery begins in Aprils and continues all the 
fummer. In April 1794 the weight of two tons were 
caught in one night. I faw, in the fame month, a heap of 
Soles on the market beach, none of which were lefs than 
nineteen inches long* The other congenerous fifties were 
Turbots , generally very indifferent j Brills, or Pearl ; Smear- 
dabs, Plaice and Flounders. 


Various kinds of Rays are taken here : fuch as, the Skate, 
Br. Zool. II. No. 30; the Sharp-nosed , No. 31; the Fuller, 
No. 53 ; the Thornback\ the Sand Ray , which has (harp 
flender fpines on the edges, oppofit© to the eyes; minute 
fpines along the edges of the fins, and upon the fins, like 
the Fuller ; the back aft 4 tail fhagreened, marked with 
round black fpots; the teeth (harp and flender. 


A Ray, not uncommon on the Flintshire coafts, twenty- 
one inches long, of which the tail is eleven : the nofe.^isf 
pointed, and femi-tranfparent; two fpines above each eye, 
and three placed in a row on the back ; three rows on the 
tail, of which the middle runs far up the back ; edges of 
the body from the nofe to the anal fin rough, with rows of 
minute fpinesback quite fmooth, of a fine pale brown, 
Vo u II. i. regularly 
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Sharks. 


PORBEAGLE. 
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Launce. 
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Of ike &&&%&&% the * Anguish is 
Th e Smooth Sharks , or Topes, are they 

gro#tothe length of four feet. *ifjiwmptueA feveralofthis 
fpecies, and“can vouch for the tnakof the? *young entering 
the mouth of the parent in time of danger;*!^ taking refuge 
in the ftomach. I have feea from twelve to twenty taken 
oht of a fingle Tope, eadholeven Ortwelve inches long. 
This fpecies is fplit, falted, andeatem * 

,v *>' . 

i£V 

I here met with the jNrb'edjgte- olfofdr. Iago, fee Br. Zool. 
Illi No. 49; the length was three feet nine inches, the 
thickeft circumference two feet and an inch. It is a rare 
fpecies, allied to the Beaumaris fhark. 

The greater and feffer Spotted Dog-fish ate very numerous. 

The common Angler is frequently caught here, and fome- 
times of an enormous fize: from the vafl: width of the 
mouth, it is called here the Kettle-maw . 


The Launce, and two fpecies of Weevers, are very com¬ 


i 


mon ; 


two inches dee & *e weight dF finn 

well-tafted fifiL the half a of the 

fpines^ end cutthem off ** foon *s 


The God-fish tf*WM*e j#he*$^oe» except thg Wirings, 
which afe 

with hooks* They«ei^:t»te^ ivt s^ril) hist the heft feafcn 
is in October. I &w here the Common Whiting- 

pout , the Coal fish) and ib&Moe-bei ►* ■■. ^ 

The Dor^ is frequently taken : I faw one of fifteen 
pounds weight, and the length of jthrep quarters o|^ifard. 
I faw here thelunulated Giltr he ad andancient Wrasse , the 
Basse, and red or ftripted Surmullet ; the laft iglaiU The 
red and the grey Gurnards were common. Salmons are un¬ 
known here, which I am told is the cafe on all chalky coafts. 
The Gar, or Needlefish, are often fen herf, and of great 

v 

lengths. I fhall not digrefs improperly in faying that the 
Razor-bills and Guillemots , inhabitants of Beachy-head, are 
frequently caught in the Mackarel nets, unwarily diving in 
purfuit of the fiih. 

Prawns are, in their feafon, taken in vaft abundance near 
the fhores, whi^h, wanting rocks to give fhelter to the Lob¬ 
sters 
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Razor-bi 
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sters and fffcm the more 

diftant pa^ to #. 

Variety <aC Q&aUines are found: on tbeebaftof this coun¬ 
try and that of Kent . Many of them are engraven in the 
inge'oious biftory of that clafsof NaturalHiftory, fo admira¬ 
bly managed by my friend the. hue M& Ellis, to whom Lin- 
mens gave the title of LynceusJElMsius; but, for feme years 
before his death bytoo great an exertion of his Lyncean fa¬ 
culties, he was totally depzivedof even thecomraon blelfing 
of fight. 

\ A * • 

Tha# Curious Vermes the J^oris Argo of Lmtuseus , and 
the Lemon of the Br. ZooL IV. No. 22, tab. 22, has been 
found onxhis coaft: it is alfo moft admirably engraved by 
the Rev. Mr. Cordmer , in the third number of his Views in 
Scotland , wkh the full expanfion of all its ramifications : it 
is called the Lemon , from its colour refembling that fruit. 

The more antient town fiands on the weft fide of the 
Steyne,and even it mufhhave been confiderably prior to the 
middle of kft century, before which West-street had been 
built. Since that time the town has been extended confi¬ 
derably farther weft,- and is ftiH increafing : it is of a fquare 
• form, and confifts of feveral parallel ftreets, which finifh at 

the 
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the fouth cliff,onwhk&is a pfeafant walk above the beach. 
This place has fcarcely anytrade except that of coal for the 
ufe of the inhabitants. The road is moil dangerous; fhips 
cannot continue there long in fefety, and there are too fre¬ 
quent inftances of fhipwrecks beneath the very cliffs. The 
fifheries, and the rofetattf company, are the great fupport of 
Brightkelmstone : the vifitants may fupply their wants from 
a number of fhops uncommonly well furnifhed. There 
are in fome of the ffreets a few good houfes, but in general 
they are fmall, adapted to the ffate of the generality of the 
inhabitants: there are no lanes or crofs ftreets, nor have the 
parallel ftreets any other communication than alleys, or, as 
they are called here, twit tings, narrow paffages often not 
three feet wide, fcarcely pervious by two bulky people* 
ihould they chance to meet. 

Tradition fays, that much of this town had been devoured 
by the fea; which is not unlikely, but the fofs has been 
amply repaired. The fmall fortrefs ere&ed here in 15 39, by 
Henry , was partly Handing in 1764, when Mr. Grose made 
a drawing of the ruins: iince that time it has been totally 
carried away, to form a road oa k» fite. 

In West-street ftands the houfe in which Charles II. flept 
[October 14,1651) the night before he effected his efcape to 

France , 


Road for. 
Ships. 
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His Escape. 
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France , after the battle of Worcester* At that time it was 
kept by one Smith, who had lived about the Court, having 
been one of the late King’sguards. He immediately knew 
his gueft, but bad too much loyalty to betray him* Smith 
(fays Carte, iv. 650.) came into the room after fupper, when 
the King was alone leaning widi his hand on a chair, and, 
fuddenly killing the hand, faid, “ God blefs you, wherever 
you go ! I don’t doubt, before I die, to be a lord, and my 
wife a lady.” The king laughed, but immediately ftopt all 
further difcourfe by going into another room. 

West Battery. The moil remote part of the town on one fide is the weft 
battery, confifting of a few pieces of cannon, and of late 
fome attendant buildings for the accommodation of the of¬ 
ficers and for other purpofes, a number of artillery-men 
being always quartered here for the fervice of each battery. 

The north ftreet afcends from near the Castle Inn to a 
New Chapel, fmall diftance of the church. A chapel has been juft finifhed 
n^tf the fouth end of this ftreet, at the expence of the pre- 
fent Vicar, who is to be repaid by the rent of the pews. 
Contiguous to the chapel are the Spring Gardens, or public 
walks, exceedingly well adapted for the purpofe, being both 
pleafant and calm retreats on this ftormy fhore. 


The 
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The church is feated on a lofty eminence, at a moft in¬ 
convenient diftance from the inhabitants. It is a good land¬ 
mark for mariners: poffibly that might have been one mo¬ 
tive for building it there; another, that tfie failors might 
have opportunity of offering up their prayers to their pa¬ 
tron St. Nicholas) to whom the church is dedicated, as they 
failed beneath. 

On an altar tomb near the fouth fide of the church is the 
following memorial of the loyalty and ferviccs of Nicholas 
Tatter sal) mafler of the fmall bark which, in defiance of all 
danger, conveyed Charles II. fafe to France : that Prince, 
after experiencing a long feries of miraculous efcapes fubfe- 
quent to the battle of Worcester , was at length conduced by 
his faithful friends to Brighthclmstone , which was thought a 
more fecure place to meet at, than at Shoreham where his 
veffel lay. His Majefty was immediately known by Tatter- 
sal , for it feems he had been taken by the King when Prince, 
with his Own and feveral other veffels belonging to this town, 
in 1648. The man behaved with unfhaken loyalty, and, 
conveying him to Shoreham , fet fail on October 16 th, and 
landed him in the night in a creek not far from Fcscamp in 
Normandy . 


Church. 


“ P. M. S. 
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“ P. M. S. 

<l Captain Nicholas Tatterfal , through whofe prudence, valour and 
loyalty, Charles II. King of England , after he had efcaped the fword of 
“ his mercilefs re^pls, and his forces received a fatal overthrow at Wor- 
“ cejler t September the 3d, 1651, was faithfully preferved and conveyed 
** to France , departed this life the 26th of July 1674. 

** Within this marble monument doth lie, 

“ Approved faith, honour, and loyalty ; 

“ In this cold clay he has now ta’en up his ftation, 

* l Who once preferv’d the Church, the Crown and Nation : 

“ When Charles the Great was nothing but a breath, 

44 This valiant foul ftept ’tween him and death : 

“ Ufurpers’ threats, nor tyrant rebels’ frown, 

“ Could not affright his duty to the Crown : 

“ Which glorious a< 9 : of his for Church and State 
“ Three Princes in one day did gratulate, 

“ Profefling all to him in debts to be, 

“ As all the world are to his memory. 

■“ Since earth could not reward the worth him given, 

4t He now receives it from the King of Heaven. 

41 In the fame cheft one Jewel more you have, 

4t The partner of his virtues, bed, and grave.” 

Soon after the Reftoration, Tailersal brought his vefTel up 
the river Thames , and moored oppofite to Whitehall\ in re¬ 
membrance of his Majefty’s efcape. An annuity was granted 
to that loyal failor, and his heirs, for ever, of iool. a year; 
but for a confiderablc time paft it has been difeontinued. 


In 
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In the church-yard is infcribed on a head-done, dated 
i y 79, the following admirable admonition : 

“ The hour conceal’d, and fo remote the fear, 

“ Death flill draws nearer, never Teeming near.” 

Within the church is a mod curious antient font, of a 
circular form, with numbers of fmall figures cut around, re- 
prefenting our Saviour, and the Apodles; the fird, bleiling 
the bread and wine at the Lad Supper. 

The Author of Britannia Magna, V, 511, fays that the 
church is a vicarage, but meanly endowed. The Vicar 
claims the old epifcopal cuftom of a penny per head, (com¬ 
monly called smoke-money , ox garden-penny ;) as alfo he re¬ 
quires, as his due, a quarter of a fliare out of all fifhing vef- 
fels, which formerly was very advantageous to the incum¬ 
bent when the town was in its profperity, but now it is of 
no confiderable profit to him. He alfo tells us, that formerly 
was another church near the middle of the town, which, as 
is faid, was burnt down fome years ago by the French . 

At a confiderable height above the church, on the fum- 
mit, are the foundations of fome very antient buildings, of a 
form refembling thofe of the Pharos near Holyhead, the 
which I have deferibed at p. 278 of Vol. IV. of my JVelsh 

Vol. II. m Tours. 


Beautiful 

Epitaph. 


A J’jiARO . 
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Tours. The very apt fituation of thofe in queftion makes me 
not hefitate to pronounce their fuperftru<fture to have been 
defigned for the fame ufe. 

Ani itNT s 1 ate j n re fp e< q. t0 t jj e an tient hate of the town, we can only 

or the Town. r » / 

add, that it was once defended by walls, and that Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth had built four gates: of the former there are not the 
leaft traces; of the latter the eaftern is faid by Mr. Gough 
to have been pulled down of late years. Mr. Grose (article 
Sussex) has preferved the form of the block-houfe built by 
Henry VIII. in 1539; it is now entirely loft. Tradition 
fays, that there had been a ftreet beneath the cliff of this part 
of the range; but it muft long fince have been loft, “ for 
within the memory of man,” fays Mr. Grose , “ the fea has 
gained fifty yards upon the land of this clayey fhore.” 

All the neighbourhood of Brighthelmstone abounds with 
antiquities of very high date indeed. British encampments 
or pofts on the fummits of feveral of the hills: they feem 
common to moft parts of Britain , but are moft common on 
the maritime. I have taken notice frequently of them in 
my Travels: I may diretft my reader to my Tours in Scotland 
and Whies. 


The neareft to Brighthelmstone is on the eaft fide, and is 
1 called 
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called the JVhitehawk . I think it takes in part of the race- 
ground ; the entrance is on the north. It Hopes fteeply to 
the eaft and weft, and more gradually to the fea; the upper 
part, or that on the plain, or more acceflible, is ftrengthened 
by dykes and fofles, as ufual in works of this kind There 
are feveral others within no great diftance, fuch as Highdown , 
Cissbury-hill, Wolsonbury, Ditcliling , two on Caburn-hill 
near Lewes , Holinsbury , and the Devil's-dike. 

The laft is five miles from Brighthclmstone, and is remark¬ 
able for its ftrength.. The poft itfelf is called Boormans - 
walls: it is of a very confiderable extent, and of an oblong 
form : the fouth end is defended by a fofs and very lofty 
dike extending to the edge of what may properly be called 
the Devil's-dike, a vaft natural hollow of great depth, Hoped 
by art on both Tides, but, on that which is part of the camp, 
fkirted by a terrace ; the bottom is levelled by art, which is 
very apparent at one angle: one fide of this poft is very fteep, 
and the fofs on that part very weak ; within them, and near 
the end, a great tumulus, poftibly the place of interment of 
fome mighty chieftain. 

An oblong ridged hill, in form of a faddle, rifes above. 
Beneath is a hollow, called, from the fhapeof the hill, Saddle - 

m 2 combe ; 
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combe ; the laft Syllable is affuredly corrupted from Cwm, the 
ufual Welsh or British for fimilar concavities. 

The profpc& from the north fide of this coaft is very ex- 
tenfive, of a level country much inclofed, rich, and diverfi- 
fied with fmall woods. 


In May 1793 a caufe diftrefsful to a parent occasioned 
my family and inyfelf to make Brighthelmstone our refidence 
during fome weeks. I efteemed it a peculiar good fortune 
to meet at that place Jolrn Trayton Fuller efq. of Ashdown - 
house , in this county. He felt my fituation, he himfelf being 
the parent of ten children by the worthy daughter of our 
boafted hero, George Augustus Elliot baron Heathfield. It 
was with great fatisfa&ion that I formed with him a friend¬ 
ship, fpontaneoufly offered to me from the motive of hu¬ 
manity, and a wifh to alleviate the anxiety which preyed on 
my mind. With much judgment he made ufe of my fa¬ 
vourite amufement as the means, and introduced me to Se¬ 
veral places I had not vifited. 


Preston-hall. 


I had before found my way to Preston-hall , a large houfe 
about a mile and a half to the north of Brighthelmstone , near 
a fmall village of the fame name, furrounded with a few 

trees, 
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trees, as ufual with the feats built at the bottoms of the 
naked downs. 

On leaving Brighthelmstone we took the road to New 
Shoreham , about fix miles diftant; the firft four was over 
dreary downs confiding of chalk beneath the turf. This 
ftratum runs as low as the church we had left, near which 
is a vaft chalk-pit. At the end of four miles we arrived 
in a good inclofed country, though ftill with very few 
trees; but the land was rich, and formed a gentle flope to 
the fea. To the north we left Porlslade , a village and tower- 
fteeple ; to the fouth, Soulhwich , with a fpire-fteeple em- 
bofomed in trees. 

New Shoreham lay before us in a wet flat; its large church 
and great towcr-fteeple, backed by a long wood, looked to 
advantage after our tedious journey over the naked downs; 
but to the weft and to the north appear the fame dreary 
heights: to Shoreham we pafled over a level trad, open, and 
rich in corn. 

The town is built in a fcattered manner, and chiefly in¬ 
habited by fcafaring people. It mull have been a confider- 
able port in 1347, as it contributed twenty ftiips and three 
hundred and twenty-nine mariners to the expedition of that 

year: 
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Church. 


year: it is not a corporated town, but has the privilege of 
fending two members ever fince the year 1294 ; they are 
ele&ed by the principal inhabitants, in number about feventy, 
and returned by the conftables. 

The church is a large and magnificent pile, built in form 
of a Greek crofs ; it feems to have been erected at different 
times: there are in many parts round arches and maffy pil¬ 
lars with fculptured capitals, fuch as were in ufe in the Nor¬ 
man days. One of the arches under the tower is particu¬ 
larly grand, and the column lofty. Probably this church 
might have grown ruinous by time, and have been reftored 
in the defe&ive parts in the Gothic ftyle, for fuch prevails 
in feveral places. On each fide of the chancel are galleries 
with obtufe arches to the openings; the roof is ftone: only 
the choir and two aifles remain ; all the reft have long fince 
fallen to ruin. 

In this town had been a priory of Carmelites, as Tanner 
fays, founded by Sir John de Mowbray; I imagine the un¬ 
fortunate knight who fuffered with particular circumflances 
of ignominy at York , in 1322*, for the fhare he had in the 
rebellion of Thomas earl of Lancaster. 


* Dugdalc's Baron. I. 126, 127- 
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The harbour comes clofe up to the town, and winds, in 
form of a broad canal, a mile and a half cad ward to the fea : 
{hips which draw thirteen feet come up, but are left dry at 
low water. Many {hips are built here, fome of four hun¬ 
dred tons burthen, with wood brought from the wolds of 
the country, the remains of Coed Andred , the antient Sylva 
Anderida . 

At a mile’s difiance from New Shorchain I paffed by the 
Old, a poor village with a fmall church, in the fame form as 
that of New Shor chain, and within of the Saxon flyle, with 
round arches enriched with carving. It is dedicated to Si. 
Nicholas ; a faint, I imagine, the Suth-Sexians had a parti¬ 
cular prediledion for, by the number of churches they 
placed under his patronage. The tide once flowed by this 
place, and brought large veffels as far as Bremher , three or 
four miles higher; but the navigation has long {ince been 
choked up. Before Old Shoreham is a marfhy trad: watered 
by the river Adur : its channel once ran on this fide, but 
about thirty years ago was diverted towards New Shoreham, 
not only for the purpofe of fcouring the harbour, but for 
gaining much good land from the marfhes, which now lets 
at twenty fhillings an acre. As a proof that the fea had 
once occupied this tract, anchors have been found Very far 
from the prcfent fhorc. We eroded a very long new bridge 

o if 
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of wood, and, afccnding a fmall rifing, drank our tea at the 
village of Land up. 

k.) o 


Shorchain , and fevcral other places in ‘his neighbourhood, 
were the property of IVilliam de Braose , a nobleman, and na¬ 
tive of France , or at lead; of French extraction, who, in the 
time of IVilliam the Conqueror , bellowed the church of St. 
Nicholas , that of Brember , and two others in the fame 
county, on the Abbey of St. Florence at Salmur in Anjou*'. 
defeended from him was the William de Braose , hanged 
by our Prince Llewellyn the Great at Aher in Caernarvon¬ 
shire , for gallantry with the partner of his princely bed. 

After a fhort continuance of afeent we dropt again into 
a pais-hasy continued from the flats near Shor chain, wet, but 
full of trees , to the north were the chalky downs. Wc got 
into a country with thick hedges and full of hedge-row elms 
—a very pleafing change. Pafled near the village of Sonip- 
Broadwatkr. ting, and below us, near the fea, Broadwater , the property 
of the Carnots , who flourifhed greatly from the time of 
Henry 111 . to that of Edward IV. 

cissbury-hill. To the right we faw Cisshury , a Saxon fortrefs, defended 
by a flrong fofs flung up by Ossa, third fonto the Ailla w e 

have 


* Alien Priories, II. 81 .—Dugdale s Borov. I. 414. 
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have before mentioned. There are numbers of thefc ports 
in the range of the Downs, moft of which I fhould attribute 
to the Saxons , formed during the times they were effe&ing 
the conqueft of this country : the Britons made a vigorous 
defence, which obliged their invaders to ftrengthen tliem- 
felves in polls and encampments. Some might have been 
British , as we have numberlefs inftanccs in many parts of our 
country. 


Below us we left Offington , part of the great property of offincton. 
the Wests lords Dclawar in this county. They were of 
a moft conftderable rank before they made this acqui- 
fition, which came to them on the forfeiture of John duke 
of No? folk, killed at the battle of Bosworth , in the caufe of 
Bichard 111 . 


We afeended and pafled over Clapham Common : to the 
fouth it Hoped beautifully, and beneath was fkirted with a 
conftderable quantity of wood : in the flat below was West 
Tarring , with its pretty fpire-fteeple. 


On crofling Highdown-hill we faw a curious monument, 
protected by rails, with a funebral yew at each corner, and 
a fhrubbery adjacent, built by a miller ftill living, ftv^hir 
place of interment: the monument is ftrewed with many's 
Vol. II. n pious 
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pious text out of the Burial-fervice, and fome poetical in- 
feriptions—the effufions of his own mufe. He is faid to 
have his coffin ready; it runs on caftors, and is wheeled 
every night under his bed: I was told that he is a flout, 
adive, cheerful man ; and, befides his proper trade, carries 
on a very confiderable one in fmuggled goods. 

From the heights is a vafl profpedt of the rich extent of 
level country and fine wood, with the diflant view of the 
Isle of Wight. We defeended a fleep hill, and croffed a 
narrow trad of rich meadows : oppofite to us was a range 
of lofty banks clothed with wood, diverfified every now 
and then with a contrafl of chalk which burfls out in the 
face of the cliffs. Arundel Castle filled one fpace, and im¬ 
pended nobly over the river Arun and the fubjacent meads. 

We croffed the bridge, and immediately entered the town 
of Arundel , which confifls chiefly of one hand fome broad 
flreet running flraight up the deep flope of the hill, with 
the caflle on the fummit on one fide, and the church on the 
other. The bridge croffes the river Arun , which meanders 
beautifully along the meadows for numbers of miles. It 
brings up to the town, with the tide, veffels of a hundred 
and fifty tons, and is navigable for barges twenty miles fur- 
,ther; thefe carry manure and timber; much of the laft is 

fent 
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lent to Newcastle to make rails for the collieries. There 
is a delign of extending its utility as far as Godalmin in 
Surry . Arundel is about four miles from the fea, in a diredt 
line. Mullets , Br. Zool. III. No. 158, Mugil Cephalus of 
Linneeus , are common in the eftuary, but far from being 
peculiar to thefe ports: they are frequent on moft of our 
fandy fhores, efpecially thofe of our fmaller bays which 
have an influx of frefli water, whither they refort in fhoals, 
and, like fo many pigs, root in the fand for worms and marine 
infe&s. The inhabitants of Arundel boaft of the fuperior 
excellency of their Mullets . 

Near the bridge is a remnant of the chapel built by Tho¬ 
mas Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel (who died in 1415) in ho¬ 
nour of the Blefled Virgin*; a fquare building, with a 
Gothic window at the eaft end. It is now called Pinker-!and. 

In the time of Edward II. here was a houfe of Black 
Friars , granted by Henry VIII ., on the diflolution, to Ed¬ 
ward Myllet. We firft viflted the church, which we found 
in a condition moft lliamefully ruinous in the inlide. The 
chancel is the repofitory of a numerous group of magnifi¬ 
cent tombs, containing the duft of its once potent lords. 

n 2 The. 

* Dug dale's Baron. I, 326. 
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Tomb or Tno- The fir ft is that of Thomas Fitz-Alan , fifth earl of Arun - 
or Arundel. a beardlefs figure in white marble, recumbent, in his 
robes and coronet, with a horfe at his feet. He married, in 
1405, Beatrix , natural daughter of John the Bastard , King 
of Portugal. The King and Queen honoured the nuptials 
in Lo?idon with their prefence: he died in 1416. 


His Countess 
Beatrix. 


His countefs Beatrix lies here under a rich canopy of 
Gothic work, and on an altar tomb ; (he has on a vaft cap, 
and is drefled in her robes, with two little dogs holding up 
the bottom. Twenty-eight monkifli pleureurs and numbers 
of fhiclds arc round the tomb. Dugdale fays fhe furvived 
him, and became the wife of John earl of Huntingdon . 


Her Woman I muft place next to the Countefs her woman Agnes , 
wife of Thomas Salmon . A brafs placed in a flag reprefen ts 
her in full length, and a broken one of her hufband.— 
The infeription is thus:—“ Hie jacet Thomas Salmon , 
“ armiger, nup. curiae d m Henrici quinti nup. 

“ Regis Angl’ue , et Agnes ux. cjus, alias did. Dolyver, 
<l nup. de Portugallice principalis, nup. mulier illuftris d 11 * 
i( Beatricis comitiflae Arundel et Surr. Qui quidem Thomas 
“ obiit xxiii° die mensis Maii anno D ni millefimo ccccxxx ; 
“ et^oftea Agnes obiit penultimo die menf. Maii anno D m 
J* millefimo ccccxviii. Quor. animat. ppitieturDeus. Amen.’* 

It 
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It is remarkable, that the fame term mulier , or woman , is 
ftill retained by Ladies of high rank, as was in the days of 
this illegitimate offspring of Portugal. 

In armour, and with uplifted hands, in a fhort mantle, re¬ 
cumbent on a tomb of Gothic work, and open in front, lies 
John earl of Arundel . Beneath, in the hollow of the tomb, John Earl o» 
he again appears in his fhroud, emaciated by death, well cut 
in white marble—too well to afford any but humiliating 
reflections. 

The next is a plain altar tomb, raifed a ftep above the 
floor: it is placed in a fmall oratory, beneath a vaft canopy, 
fupported by four pillars of Petworth marble, richly carved ; 
the rails of the fame material: the canopy and {ides very 
highly ornamented, and decorated with an oftentatious dis¬ 
play of family-arms. This contains the afhes of Thomas Thomas ninth 
ninth earl of Arundel^ and his countefs Margaret , daughter ^ LOi AllUN * 
of Richard IVidville earl of Rivers , flain at Banbury in the 
reign of Edward IF. He died in 1524, without any thing 
more memorable than being fent, with others of the nobility, 
by Henry VII. into Flanders , to fupport the emperor Maxi - 
miVian againfl: the intrigues of the French among his fub- 
je&s. \ 


The^p 
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Oratory. 
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There is another oratory of far fuperior elegance, fup- 
ported alfo by four pillars moft beautifully carved, and before 
them are three wreathed columns of uncommon lightnefs 
and beauty. Within is an altar tomb richly carved, and on 
it a leffer of elegant Gothic workmanffiip. On this are re¬ 
cumbent William earl of Arundel , firft of the name, and his 
countefs Joan, (fifter of the famous Richard Nevil , the king- 
making earl of Warwick,) both in their robes: her head is 
reclined ; at her feet is a griffin, and at his a horfe: on her 
head is an oblong diadem, on his a round one. He died in 
1487, after enjoying great offices towards the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VI. and the whole of that of Edward IV. 

In a chapel on the north fide is an altar tomb, with 
carved ftdes: the braffes on the top are loft. This contained 
the remains of Alianore , daughter of Sir John Berkley of 
Beversion in Gloucestershire , widow of the ftout John earl 
of Arundel, well known by the name of Sir John Arundel , 
who fo valiantly defended Southampton againft the French *, 
in the reign of Richard II. She was a great benefadtrefs to 
this church, where (he dire&ed her body to be interred, after 
twice more experiencing the fweets of matrimony ; for lhe 
gave her hand, after the death of Sir John , to Sir Edward 
Poinings knt. and again to Sir Walter Hungerford. She was 

mother 
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mother to the William earl of Arundel\ the laft we have 
mentioned. She bequeathed to him a golden chalice, a 
ruby ring, and a hundred pounds: her children by her 
other hulbands were remembered by fplendid bequefts *. 

A very long infcription commemorates the virtues of 
Henry laft earl of the line of Fitz-Alan ; a favourite with 
Hejiry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth . He was 
aftive in aliening the right of Mary , when the nobility af- 
fembled at Baynard Castle ; and fallied out to oppofe j Dud¬ 
ley duke of Northumberland , then in arms to place his in¬ 
nocent daughter-in-law on an ufurped throne. He married 
two wives, both of whom he buried ; and in his old age fell 
in love with his royal miftrefs: Ihe was not difpoled to fa¬ 
vour the addrefles of anticnt fuitors. He fpent vaft fums 
in the romantic purfuit : failing in his obje&, to alleviate 
his chagrin, he went abroad and took to deeds of arms: he 
vilited Hungary , on a rumour of a war againft the Turks ; 
and returned with a perfect cure, for he lived till the year 
1580. It is recorded that he was the firft who introduced 
coaches into England ; an indulgence that Elizabeth feems 
not to have had the luxury to favour. 

An infcription informs us of the death of hisVpnly fon 

Henry) 


* Dugdak's Baron. I. 323- 
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Hetiry , who died at Brussels during his life: after his de- 
ceafe, the great name of Howard fucceeded to the title.— 
Philip , fon of Thomas the attainted duke of Norfolk , was 
the firft, in right of his mother, daughter of the laft earl. 
He, for his pradices in favour of the unhappy Mary Stuart , 
was brought to his trial, convicted, and died in the Tower, 
Thomas , the virtuous earl, fo difadvantagcoully recorded by 
Lord Clarendon , was brought here from Padua , the place of 
his deceafe; but refts here without an epitaph. 

The duft of a Plebeian , by fpecial favour, obtained ad- 
miflion into this repofitory of noble putridity. Robert Spyl- 
nenis % who died aged feventy-three in 1633, had this favour 
out of re/ped to his long and faithful fervices to the fa¬ 
mily, having ferved as houfe-fleward, during twenty-three 
years, to Anne countefs dowager of Arundel. 

The church is a large Gothic pile, with vaft arches and 
cluttered pillars, and the fupport of its central tower very 
grand ; but the fuperftrudure has long fince been demo- 
lifhed, and its place fupplied by a very infigniticant bit of a 
fpire. The church was originally dedicated to the favourite 
St. Nicholas : it did belong to a fmall cell of black monks, 
fubordipate to the monailery at Secz in Normandy , bellow¬ 
ed on that houfe by Robert de Belcsme earl of Arundel \ co- 
1 temporary 
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temporary with Henry I, Richard earl of Arundel , in 
1379, obtained leave to found in the caftle a conliderable 
chauntry: this fecms not to have been completed, for his 
fon Richard, with the permiflion of the monaftery of Seez, 
got leave that the priory of Si. Nicholas fhould be extin- 
guifhed, that the church fhould be made collegiate, and Colleciate. 
fly led the College of the Holy Trinity. This continued till 
the difTolution, when its revenues, according to Dugdale , 
were found to be in the whole 263I. 14s. yd .; and on the 
furrender was granted to its patron, IIe?iry earl of Arundel . 

The caftle (which had flourifhed in the Saxon times) The Castle. 
ftands on the oppofite fide of the way to the church. The 
caftle, with the manor annexed, gives to the poflefTors the 
infcparablc honour of Earl, without any other creation. 

The Conqueror beftowed them on Roger dc Mont-Gomeri , 
fometimes called Roger de Belcsmc , a place in Normandy : 
he is faid to have rebuilt the caftle. Robert de Montgomery , 
third in fucceftion, rebelled againft Henry I. and, in 1102, 
forfeited his honours, and was expelled the kingdom. 

The De Albinis , another Norman race, fuccecdcd, and 
held it in the perfons of four of that name: Ilt/gh, who 
died in 1243, was the laft. The Fits-A fans next, became 
mafters; Richard was the firft in right of his anceftrcfs 

Vol. II. o Isabel, 
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Isabel , fifter to Hugh cle Albini , and one of his coheirs, 
and to whom, on the partition of his property, Arundel felL 
The reft of the fucceffion has been before related. 

The greater part of the caftle is on the brink of the emi¬ 
nence impending over the Arim and its beautiful meads ; 
other parts under the {hade of moft venerable trees: the en¬ 
trance is under a great fquare tower, ftrengthened by letter, 
of the fame form, on each fide. The court is oblong and 
very large, bounded on one part by a ruined building, with 
lofty windows and vaft fire place, and which probably was 
the great convivial hall of feudal days. Another part {hews 
the veftiges of the antient chapel. 

A ftrong embattled wall unites the gateway with the 
great keep which ftands on a lofty artificial mount; the 
approach to it is through a fquare tower, (called Bevls' s, 
from its imaginary founder,) and through a door once guard¬ 
ed by its portcullis; a draw-bridge alfo gave further diffi¬ 
culty in the paflage. The keep is circular, and about fixty- 
cight feet in diameter: in the middle is the dungeon, a 
vault about ten feet high, acceffible by a flight of fteps, and 
about fifteen feet fix by nine feet nine in extent. The bale 
of the mount is furrounded with a deep fofs: a long ftretch 
of wall, ftrengthened with fquare towers or buttrefles, ex¬ 
tends 
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tends from the keep, and fkirts the edge oft.be deep. The 
longed fide impends over the woody bank, high above the 
Aru?iy and unites with an antient habitable part that faces 
the river, drengthened on the outfide by buttrelfcs. Ad¬ 
joining to that is a brick building, the work of Thomas 
eighth duke of No?folk. 

Mr. IVyndhaniy the chaplain of the antient religion of 
the place, fhewed me every civility; he led me through 
the different apartments. In the chapel is, over the altar, 
a very fine Nativity. 

The drawing-room is hung with old tapedry. Among 
the portraits is one of the Duchefs of Duke Edward , a daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Blount of Blogden in Devonshire. I remember 
their Graces, at Holywell , in vain imploring the interccflion 
of St. Winifred to blefs them with an heir to their great 
fortunes. 

Cardinal Howard ’, in ermine, and with dark hair : he be¬ 
came a Dominican at the age of fifteen, and, in 1675, ad¬ 
vanced to the purple : he was, like cardinal Alan , who lived 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth , called the Cardinal of 
Eng!a?id. He was a humane and benevolent character, and 
ufually vifited by the English travellers, of whom he was 
fond of attempting the convcrfion. 

o 2 


Portraits. 


A fine 
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A fine full-length of the laft Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel , 
done in his youthful days, the work of Holbein: he is 
drefled in a bonnet and feather, black cloak ermined ; rich 
jacket and fword, a three-quarter piece. 

Another of his Son, llenry lord Malt ravers , drefled in 
black, with a ruflF, leaning on his fword. By his death at 
Brussels , in 1556, the father forefaw the extinction of his 
great and antient race in the male line. 

Pope Innocent IX., a meagre face, in the action of blcflf- 
mg. 

James II. and his fccond wife: full lengths. 

The late Duke of Norfolk, and his Duchcfs Catharine 
Brockholes , in their robes. His Grace was an author, and 
publifhed memoirs of his family. 

A curious portrait of his Son, the prefent Duke, is dc- 
figned for this caflle : a vafl: picture of his Grace, in the 
character of Solomon, fcated in an elevated ftate, holding a 
jovial cup over his head in his right hand, and with his left 
inviting the Queen of Sheba, who fits at table, to partake 
of a fine collation ; a priefl; and various attendants are in 
waiting*. 

The little I can collect relative to the greater events of 

this 

* Painted by Hamilton, and expofed in the Exhibition of May 1790, at 
the Royal Academy. 
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this fortrefs arc as follow:—When Robert de Belesme en¬ 
tered into rebellion againft Henry I. in the year iioi, that 
Prince immediately befieged Arundel Castle : it was at 
that time a place of great ftrength, the Earl being efteemed 
the moft /killed of any of his days in the fcience of for¬ 
tification. The garrifon declined to furrender, being de¬ 
termined on a defence till their maftcr’s pleafure was known. 
At length the Earl, finding the King too powerful to be 
refilled, dire&ed the Governor to furrender this and all his 
ftrong holds, and retired a baniftied man to his eftates in 
Normandy. 

Henry had veiled this caftlc and manor in his fecond 
Queen, Adclissa , as her dower. She made it her refidence 
on his death in 1135, and foon after, by her marriage with 
William de Alhini , conveyed to him thofc and the attendant 
honour. She took part with the Emprefs Maud , and re¬ 
ceived her in the caftlc with the utmoft hofpitality ; but, 
notwithftanding the great ftrength of the place, flic was fo 
terrified at the approach of Stephen, that file thought proper 
to excufc hcrftlf, by pleading the claim Maud had on her by 
all the ties of relationfliip. Stephen , knowing the ftrength of 
the caftle, admitted her plea, and permitted the retreat of the 
Emprefs, thinking it fafer to attack her in the open field. 


I can 
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Chu.ung- 

WORTH. 


I can difcover nothing further of any importance till the 
Civil Wars of the laft century, when, in the year 1643, it 
was feized and garrifoncd by the Royalifts under Lord Hop- 
ton , but retaken by the a&ive Waller , after a very fhort 
fiege, in the December of the fame year. The learned and 
eminent Mr. Cliillingworth was here taken prifoner : he had 
accompanied Lord Hopton in his march, and being indifpofed 
by the great feverity of the weather, chofe to repofe here as 
a place of fecurity. As foon as he was difeovered, he was fo 
pcrfecuted by the fierce and zealous Divines who attended 
the parliamentary army, that his illncfs increafed to a dan¬ 
gerous degree : he was removed to Chichester , where he foon 
died. Ilis antagonift Cheyncll , a noted prefbyterian clergy¬ 
man, attended him to the grave, and pronounced over him a 
moft ridiculous and fanatical oration; and threw into the 
grave Mr. Chillhtgworlti s famous book, The Religion of 
Protestants , as he faid, t£ that it might rot and fee corrup¬ 
tion with lvm.” 

May \th> —We left Annul el this morning, and continued 
our journey towards Chichester , twelve miles diftant: the 
road was beautifully adorned with fine beech, and bounded 
by hedge-row trees, varied in places with woods of oak or 
open fields. At this time it was enlivened with crowds of 
welLdrefl'ed female peafants ; the young in grey-coloured 
3 petticoats, 
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petticoats, the elder in fober black: the men had chiefly 
fmock frocks over their clothes, and often were mounted on 
pretty ponies. The country we palled over was moftly flat, 
excepting one defeent and afeent. On the right is Slindon , Sundok. 
the feat of Lord Newburgh, The country beyond rifes 
conflderably ; part is clothed with fine woods, part confifts 
of naked downs, or downs chequered with groves. The 
view to the fouth is an extenfive flat, bounded by the fca, 
which, in fome places, commits confiderable ravages on the 
land. The nature of the fhore, from the mouth of Arundel State of 
harbour, is as dangerous as the reft : four miles diftant from TUL CoAST ' 
its entrance is a group of rocks, riling out of the beach, 
called Middle ton-ledge. The church of the fame name, ad¬ 
jacent to them, is in continual rifk of deftruCtion from the 
waves. 


Four or five miles to the fouth-caft is Middle-ledge , con- 
fiftingof a bank and rocks, remote from more, and highly 
dangerous. 

Bognor-rocks are a group which rife near the coaft, and 
run two miles into the fea, with a curvature to the eaft ; and 
about three quarters of a mile to the weft is a lefler clufter, 
called Barn-rocks , projecting only a fmall way into the 
waves. 

Pagham , 
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Selsey or Pag- Paglitim or Selsey-Jmrboi/r has a narrow entrance, with 
two illes before the mouth: it is a tide harbour, an irregu¬ 
lar expanfe, running the country in an irregular form. In a 
place called the Park , on the outfkle of the entrance, is good 
anchorage in four and a half fathoms of water. The ifle, 
more properly peninfula, of Selsey , projects far to the fouth, 
and gives protection to the veffels from the wefterly winds; 
its extremity is named Selsey-bill: before it are two or three 
fand-banks, fome mixed with black, and called the malt - 
owers and the sca-owcrs ; the laft covered with two fathoms 
of water at the ebb. 

Selsey Isle. Selsey Isle is famous in ecclefiaftical hiftory: Wilfred 
archbilhop of York , in 666, ftomaching an affront offered to 
him by king Egfrid , retired to this place, and was highly 
favoured by Edelwalch the Lord of the ifle, who beftowed it 
on the exiled Prelate; here he converted numbers to Chrif- 
tianity. He found them, at his arrival, perifhing with famine: 
notwithftanding the neighbouring fea fwarmed with fifh, yet 
his converts were fo ignorant that they knew not even the 
art of catching them; but by his inftrudtions they foon ac¬ 
quired plenty of corporal as well as fpiritual food. To this 
day Selsey is famous for its excellent cockles , as it is alfo for its 
prawns , which are fent by land-carriage to add to the lux¬ 
uries of the London markets. 


Here 
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Here he founded a monaftery, and cftablifhed a bifhop- 
rick : he was the firft bifliop, and was fucceedcd b ytwenty- 
one prelates, till the Conqueror removed the See to Chickes- 
/er , in favour of his chaplain Stigand. 

From Sclscy-lull the land trends to the north-weft as far 
as the entrance of Chichester-harhour: the intervening fca 
htis a bottom of hard fand and gravel. 

This trad was in old times called Cymenes ora, from the Cymenes Ora. 
landing of Cymen and his two brothers, fons of Ella y who, 
in the year 477, came here in three {hips, flew numbers of 
the Britons , and forced the reft to fly for fafety into the great 
Coed Ajulred *. The place has loft its name, but is fup- 

pofed to have been not remote from Wittering , a village at 
the weftern end : this is evident by the grant of it, by Ccad - 
walla fucccflbr to Edclwalch , to the church of Selsey . 

I now refume my road, which, near Chichester , grows Chichester. 
open, and thin of trees. We entered the city on the flte of 
the ?iorth gate , and drove diredly to the Deanry. 

Here we pafled a very cheerful day in walking, and talk¬ 
ing over the curioftties of the place, paft adventures, &c. &c. 

Vol. II. p h* 


* Sax. Chron. p. 14. 
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"Cathedral. 


in company with two beautiful and agreeable daughters, 
who entertained us in the moft exquifite manner by their 
vivacity and unafFe&ed behaviour. Under their condu£t we 
made the tour of the city. We firft vifited the Cathedral. 
The whole quarter of the city had been given by its firft 
Norman lord, Hugh de Montgomerie for this and other pious 
purpofes. We entered its prccin&s under the canons' gatc y 
and approached it by the folemn cloifters. The entrance is 
through a way divided by a fine pillar into two Gothic 
arches: on one fide are four Gothic ftalls of ftone; the 
door is a Gothic arch: at the weft end of the church is a 
porch divided in the fame manner by a pillar into two en¬ 
trances. Within are two tombs, each beneath a Gothic 
arch. This church was originally built by Rafe the third 
bifhop, after the removal of the See from Sclsey , cotemporary 
with William Rufus. In his days the King, favouring the 
marriage of priefts, accepted a fum of money to wink at the 
reafonable cuftom. This, Ralfe called the tribute of for¬ 
nication, and ftoutly refifted the payment in his diocefe.— 
The round arches in the nave, and the clumfy pillars, fquare, 
and with round femi-pillars, are part of his work. The whole 
was burnt in 1114: but he rebuilt it in a manner worthy of 
himfelf; for he was faid to have been of “ very high ftaturc, 
and not lefse high of minde.” In 1180 the city and church 
were again deftroyed by fire, but the laft was foon reftored 

by 
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by the piety of Seffred , the fecond bifhop of that name. 
The antient church was chiefly of wood ; was origi¬ 
nally dedicated to Saint Peter , but, on being rebuilt, 
changed its patron, and chofe the protedion of the Holy 
Trinity . 

In the reign of Henry HI. when architedurc took a new 
form, this church was greatly enlarged: only part of the 
Norman ftyle, which I have mentioned, remains; in every 
other place the fliarp-pointed windows appear. The work¬ 
men are fuppofed to have been the fame with thofe em¬ 
ployed about Salisbury Cathedral . They were both finifhed 
nearly at the fame time, about the year 1258. The tower 
and elegant fpire emulate in beauty thofe of its coeval 
church; they are faid to be three hundred feet high. The 
tower is finely ornamented with two noble arches on each 
fide, and fomc beautiful pinnacles on the top; Gothic 
tabernacle work enriches the bafe, and two fafeiae of ro- 
fettes round the middle have a very fine effed. 

St. Mary s Chapel (now converted into a Library) termi¬ 
nates the eaft end of the Cathedral, and a fine round win¬ 
dow and three narrow ones with round arches finilh the 
Choir. 


p 2 
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In the north tranfept is a parifh church called St. Peter s 
the Great : the windows at the end of this and the oppofitc 
tranfept are of a vaft fize, and of a Gothic form. 

Monuments. The monuments are very numerous; moft of them in 
memory of the feveral prelates and ecclefiaftics. Among 
the firft are thofe of the great benefa&ors, the Billiops Ralfe 
and Seffred ;—of Bilhop Langton , who built the great win¬ 
dow in the fouth part of the church at the expence of 31 oh 
and who died in 1337 >— a kady, called the foundrefs of 
St. Mary s chapel, on an altar tomb, in a long gown, and re¬ 
cumbent ;—a mutilated figure on another altar, with his Lady 
by him, muffled up in a loofe gown which covers her head, 
with her hands acrofs, and both recumbent; this is called 
an Earl of Arundel and his wife: I can give it to none but 
the cruel Robert de Belcsmc earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury \ 
he being the only one of thofe Earls whofe place of fepulture 
I cannot account for. He was imprifoned at Wareham , where 
he ended his life miferably, and pofflbly might here receive 
the unmerited honours of a tomb. 

The femi*royal bones of the Richmond family repofe in a 
large vault beneath, made in 1750, when there was a gene¬ 
ral remove of all the noble dcceafed into this eterna domus; 

the. 
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the firft Duke, Ton of Charles II. by the Duchefs of Ports* 
month , leading the way. 

I fhall quit the Cathedral, after giving two Epitaphs; one 
on Mr. Bally a precentor of the church, remarkable for the re¬ 
petition of his name:—the other from a ftone in the church¬ 
yard, on Mary Atkinsoriy a poor woman, and a noted crier of 
periwinkles, ere&ed to her memory by her fellow-citizens.. 
The Epitaph on Mr. Ball is as follows: 

“ ( Balle jaces) jufte cunctis deflendus : Amicus 
“ Omnibus; (hcu!) trifti funere [Balle jaces) 

“ ( Balle jaces) vitas cunctis exemplar honeftae 
“ Dulcifonans verbi buccina : [Balle jaces) 

“ Pauperibus Pater: angrotis Solamen : et iftis 
“ yEdibus fah!) merito Gloria : [Balle jaces) 

“ Dilccti quondam Biclia praefulis ofla 

“ Juxta Inc ccn tiguo marmore [Balle jaces) 

“ Hemic s Balius, Litchfeldiee natus comita 
“ Stafford; in utroque collegio Wichamico illo 
“ Wintonia , altero Oxon'ue educatus : 

“ Sacrae Theologian Doctor, hujus Ecclefiae 
u Prancentor, et Archidiacon. Cicestren. 

“ Hoc tumulo tegitur. 

Obiit 30° Mar. A. O. 1603, astatis fuas 50 0 .” 


And the following is that on the humble vender of fhell-fi(h: 

« Peri, 
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Vicars’ 

Coi.lece. 


Bisnov’s 

Palace. 


“ Peri winks ! Periwinkle ! 

“ Was ever her cry: 

“ She laboured to live 
<e Poor and honed; to die. 

“ At the lad day, again, 

“ How her old eyes will twinkle ! 

“ For no more will die cry 
“ Periwinks! Periwinkle ! 

“ Ye rich, to virtuous want regard pi..y give * 

“ Ye poor, by her example, learn to live. 

“ Died Jan. j, 1786, aged 77.’ 

Within the precind may be reckoned the Vicars’ College, 
the habitation of the Vicars-choral of the Cathedral. They 
were fird incorporated in 1277. They led a fort of mona- 
ftic life, under good and ftrid regulations; fuch as, repair¬ 
ing to their chambers on a certain hour, never to lodge out, 
to keep filence from feven at night to feven in the morn¬ 
ing, none of them to be common brawlers, quarrel lers, 
fighters, or drunkards ; and feveral others that might even 
to thefe days he enforced, to the great benefit of the church, 
and the increafc of its refped and dignity. The buildings 
allotted to thefe Vicars are antient, and form a fquare round 
a court. 

The Bilhop’s Palace Bands near the Cathedral: the ap¬ 
proach is through a doublc-archcd gateway. It is a low 


1 


antient 
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anticnt building, with a venerable arcade in front, and con¬ 
tains within ftrong marks of antiquity. When it was re¬ 
paired in 1727, numbers of Roman coins were found there 
by the workmen. 

To the north of the Cathedral ftands a fquare tower, pro¬ 
bably defigned for the fame ufe as that at Winchclsea . Ac¬ 
cording to Camden it was built by a R. Riman , with the 
very floncs he had provided to build him a caftle at slpple- 
dram , hard by where lie lived. Who he was, or when he 
lived, I am to learn ; but the name of a W. Ryman appears 
in a lift of the more refpedtablc gentry of the county in the 
reign of Henry VL * It contains at prefent a mufical ring 
of eight bells f. 

From the top of the tower of the noble fteeple we had aFiNETRosPEcr 

FROM THE 

dillind: view of the city and the circumjacent country; of Steeple. 
sirundeh Castle, Bognor Rocks, Selscy Isle, the irregular 
branching harbour of Chichester , Port-down-hill, and the Isle 
of Wight ; the Downs , and all the lofty country to the 
north. 


The fub-circular form of the city, the regular interfeftion 

of 


* Fuller's BritiJIi Worthies. 


t IJi/L Chicheftcr. 5<2. 
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of the four great ftreets, and imparts (where uninterrupted 
by the holy quarter of the cathedral) of the crotting of the 
letter ftreets, was very apparent. This had been a Roman 
Ration, known by the name of Mania-Moms: inferiptions 
and coins dug up within the prccin&s convince us of the 
reality. The Britons called it Cacr Cci \ the Saxons, Cissan- 
Ceastcr ; both meaning the fortrefs of Cissa fon of Ella , 
who fucceeded to his father in 514. At the time of the 
Conqueft the city contained only a hundred houfes; and as 
mention is made of its having ftxty more than it had before 
it was poflefied by Roger de Montgomery it mutt, in the 
Confeflbr’s time, have been indeed a contemptible place. 

Goodwood , the feat of the Duke of Richmond , is within 
fight; at the diftance of about four miles north of the 
city. 

After defeending from our exalted fituation, we took a 
walk round the town. A cattle is faid to have Rood near 
the north gate, built by Hugh de Montgomery: it was after- 
Grey friars, wards converted into a houfe of Grey Friars , founded in 
the name of Henry III. and granted by Henry Fill, to the 
mayor and citizens. They converted the refe&ory into 
their town-hall. At the end was a great window divided 
2 into 
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into five narrow pointed flips, and the other windows have 
the fame marks of the time of building *. 

The Priory of Black Friars is faid to have been founded by 
the affectionate fpoufe of Edward L ; it is at prefent occu¬ 
pied by Mrs. Frankland . Some part of the old building re¬ 
mains. In the adjacent field is a great mount, perhaps the 
fite of a caftelet: it is very near the walls, which on the 
weftern and northern parts are pretty entire, and built chiefly 
of flints, probably on the fite of the Raman walls. 

Every gate is now deftroyed, but their names retained s 
they flood facing the four quarters of the compafs, and a 
flreet ran diredt from one to the other. 

The crofs ftands in the centre of the town, a moft elegant 
building, done at the expence of Bishop Story in the reign of 
Edward IF* It is of an odiagonal form, fupported within 
by a ftrong pillar, and gives protection from the inclemency 
of the weather by its highly ornamented roof. It is in ex¬ 
cellent prefervation; for towards the repairs the pious bifhop 
left an eftate at Amherly of 25I. a year, which the corpo¬ 
ration fold a few years after, and purchafed another of the 
fame value nearer to the city, to be applied to the fame ufes. 

Vol. IL Q Near 


Black Friars. 


Wall* 


Gates. 


The Cross. 


* Engraven by Mr. Grofe. 
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Near the crofs is a conduit, with a very handfome figure 
of a water deity, in artificial ftone.. 

There is no fort of manufacture in this city ; it is not 
very populous* fo much of it being taken up with gardens 
and other inclofures; but every thing appears neat and: 
comfortable. It has fix parifh churches within the walls ; 
and two without, St. Bartholomew's and that of St. Pan - 
eras, both deftroyed by Sir W. Waller , when he befieged 
and took the city in 1642- On the fite of the firft is a bu- 
rying-ground, in which divine fervice is ftill annually cele¬ 
brated. The city is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, Bai¬ 
liff, and thirty-eight Common Council, out of whom the 
Mayor is chofen.. The city firft fent Members in the twenty- 
third of Edward L who are chofen by the inhabitants pay¬ 
ing fcot and lot*. 

The Lav ant, a fmall river, alinoft wafhes the wall of the 
weft and fouth part of the city. I cannot but conjecture 
from the name, that the harbour of Chichester formerly 
flowed higher up the country, and wafhed even the walls of 
the city, it not being likely that the Romans would have 
fixed their refidence at a diftance when they could found ai 
city on a navigable port. It feems to me that Chichester 
may. be compared to Canterbury , the antient Durovemum r 

with; 
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with, this difference, that the fea hath retired at ieaft ..... 
miles from the latter, and about two miles from the former. 
Let me add, that the trad between Chichester and the har¬ 
bour is low, wet and marfhy, and has all the appearance of 
being deferted by the water: the name of the river implies 
a place alternately covered with water, or left dry at the re- 
cefs of the tides. Lavant is a word derived from the Bri¬ 
tish, Telavan , of the fame fignification, and applied to fimilar 
trads of fands. I need only mention the Telavan between 
Penmaen Mawr and Beaumaris as an illuftration. 

After dinner we continued our journey; and, leaving a' 
marfhy trad to the fouth, paffed the village of Fishhourn , near 
the extremity of the eaftern branch of the harbour Chiches¬ 
ter, to this place navigable only for barges: this is not two miles 
from Chichester , and at prefent the neareft part of the har¬ 
bour. The mouth is twelve miles diftant from the city, the 
entrance narrow, and the expanfe within is very confiderable; 
from which are two branches, one ending at Fishhourn, and 
another that divides at Boseham , and is again continued 
foutherly to Ham ; and there is a third more to the weft, 
which terminates at Nutbourn, at a fhort diftance from the 
borders of Hampshire. The whole is left almoft dry at the 
xecefs of tide. Two channels have a tolerable depth of wa¬ 
ter i that to Boseham , from ten feet to eighteen ; that which 

Q 2 
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runs by Thorney Isle , from ton to twenty-five, deepening from 
the north to the (buth. The whole of the great expanfe 
may he faid to extend even to Gosport , divided by the Ifle 
of Thomey } Haling , Portsea f and others of lefs note, all 
efteemed to belong to Hampshire i and will be taken notice 
v of in their proper place. 

Boseham. A few miles from Fishboum , I left, at no great diftance, 
to the fouth, Boseham or Bosenham , a village with a church 
# and fpire-fteeple. The church is faid to be a fpacioua 
and venerable Gothic pile, built by Williatn Warelwast 
bifhop of Exeter, about the year 1119. This prelate was 
chaplain to the Conqueror and his two fons William and 
Henry , The lafl had granted the place to him and his 
fucceflors. Warelwast eftablifhed in the choir of the pa*- 
rifh church fccular canons or prebendaries. It was efteemed 
a royal free chapel, and exempt from the jurifdi&ion of the 
Bifhop of Chichester . There had been in very early times a 
religious retreat at Boseham ; for, in 68r, one Dicul , a Scotch 
monk, had a cell here, in which he and five or fix brethren 
ferved the Lord in great poverty. 

The noted Earl Godwin obtained the place from Sti- 
gand archbilhop of Canterbury , (who, in Godwins time, 
made it his refidence,) by a lingular piece of deceit. He 

3 waited 
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waited on the Archbiftiop with a large train of Nobility, 
and accofted him, with great feeming civility, in thefe words, 

Da mihi Bose am ; by which the Prelate under flood the Bashmt 
or Osculum Pacts * This he readily granted, and Godwin 
and his people fell at his feet and made numbers of acknow¬ 
ledgements for fo liberal a gift, declaring that he faid Bo - 
scam. And thus, by a jingle of words, Sfigand loft this valu¬ 
able pofleftion, which the Earl inftantly feized for his ownufe. 

This port is memorable for being the place from which 
Harold (afterwards King of England ) failed with two {hips Harold sails 
for Normandy , as ambaflador fentto notify to Duke William Hl0w HENCt * 
the fettlement of the Crown on him by Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. This meftage, mortifying as it was to Harold^ was 
rendered ftill more fo by his being forced by a ftorrri on the 
coaft of Ponthieft, where he was taken prifoner by the Duke 
of the country, but was foon delivered, and conveyed to exe¬ 
cute his commiflion. Every one knows the reception, his 
oath to William , his perjury, and fatal end in the battle of 
Hastings. The Bayeux tapeftry fliews him at his devotion 
in this church, imploring a profperous voyage ; the caroufing 
of his companions, the two fhips and his embarkation, with 
a hawk on his fift and a dog under his arm, and his whole 
hiftory to the very conclufion of his life 

A little 

* See VucarcVs Artgl. Norm. Antiq. the end. 
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CiUTMiLL. a little farther pafled the head of this branch at the vil¬ 
lage of CutmiU , and Rill further by the head of the great 
expanfe of the harbour at Nutbourn, fcon after which we 
crofled Hermitage-bridge, quitted the county of Sussex, and 
entered that of 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Em s worth, at the fmall town of Emswortk, About a mile and a quarter 
diftant are feen, on the left, the ruins of a brick tower and a 
Warbungton. turret, all that remains of IVarblington , the manor-houfe of 
the Warblingtons, Sheriffs of the county as early as the reign 
of Edward L and II * We find it afterwards in the pofleflion 
of John de Montacute earl of Salisbury , the fame who loft his 
head at Cirencester in the firft year of Henry IV\ In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth it was owned by the Family of the 
Cottons . 


Havant. About a mile farther is Havant , another fmall town ata 
little diftance from the village of Langston } a fort of port for 
fmall veflels which come up the (hallow eftuary, and there 
difeharge their cargoes. About a mile from Havant we 
Ports down, afeended Ports down, a narrow lofty range extending fix 

miles 

* Fuller's Britijh Worthies. 13. Dugdale's Baron. I. 651. 
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miles from eaft to well: the upper part confifts of chalk 
Broken 1 into b y vaft pits; the lower part turns into a 
Brown loam ; on the top is a great tumulus. This hill is 
loudly celebrated for its view, and our ideas were highly 
railed by the feveral eulogies we heard of its beauty and 
grandeur- 


To the north is a vaft extent of rich country, generally 
well wooded, and abounding with gentlemen’s feats. Among 
them is Southwick y embofomed in great woods, and finely 
timbered. The houfe is extremely large, as well it might,, 
having more than once received a royal gueft, with all his at¬ 
tendants. The great room, of very antient date, feems very 
well fitted to receive a monarch and his courtly train. It is 
called the Old Playhouse ; I imagine from its having occa- 
fionally been applied to that ufe. Southwick had been a 1 
Priory of Canons of St. Austin , valued, according to Dug* 
dale , at 257I. per annum ; Henry Fill, granted the fite to- 
John White : the great room above mentioned poflibl'y had 
Been the monkifh refectory. Here was married Henry FT. 
to the fpirited Margaret of Anjou, on April 2, 1445; a mar¬ 
riage followed with every calamity, which ftie fupportcd 
for a long feries with a fortitude and pcrfeverance unequalled’, 
in hiftory. Holinshed\ p. 625, very truly reprefents her 
m thefe terms:—“ This Ladie excelled all other,, as well* 

u in; 




SOUTHWICK- 

HOUSE. 
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in beautie ^nd favour as ip. wit and politie, and wa$ of 
“ ftomach and courage marc like a man than a woman.’* 

Mr. Walpole , in his Anecdotes of Painting, I. p. 33, has 
given a print of the Nuptials, from a moft curious picture in 
his pofleflion. The meek and bafhful Monarch appears 
with his undaunted Bride, while Kemp arebbifhop of York 
performs the ceremony by holding the pallium over their 
conjoined hands. Cardinal Beaufort and the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester , uncles to the King, are attendants, as are feveral other 
illuftrious perfons of both fexes. The gallant Duke of Suf¬ 
folk is one : he made the match, and, by his too great influ¬ 
ence with his fair miftrefs, brought ruin on his country, and 
a violent death on himfelf within five years after thefe ill- 
boding nuptials. 

Charles I. was at prayers in the chapel when Sir John 
Hippisley came in and whifpered in his ear the account of 
the aflaflination of his favourite the Duke of Buckingham , by 
Felton , at Portsmouth . Lord Clarendon * informs us, that 
the King remained in the cool difeharge of his duty till the 
fervice was over, when he retired and burft into the bitter- 
eft lamentations. The owner at that time was Sir Daniel 
Norton. Charles prefented him with his portrait^ a fmall 

head 


* llift. of the Great Rebellion, I. 30. 
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head on board, by Vandyck. At the fale of the laft Co¬ 
lonel Nortons effects, it was purchafed by my late worthy 
friend Pusey Brook efq. at that time Commiffary of the pri- 
foners at Portsmouth. He prefented it to Mr. Edwards of 
Brynford near Holywell , (to whom he lay under fome obli¬ 
gations ;) and his filler again complimented my father with 
it: fo that it remains a valued ornament to my parlour at 
Downing. 

George the First was entertained in this houfe, by the laft 
Mr. Norton , for fome days. He waited on his Majefty to the 
limits of the Foreft of Bere , attended by lixty keepers in 
green coats; afterwards rode poft to London , and was full- 
drefled at St. Ja?nes's gate to receive his Majefty on his ar-'' 
rival. This Gentleman, by his will, left Southwick and all 
his eftates to the Parliament of Great Britain , in truft for 
the Poor ; which will, as fuppofed to proceed from infanity, 
was fet alide, and the eftate went to his heirs, &c. and is now 
in the Family of the Thistlethwaites> who came into the line 
of fucctflion. 

The Foreft of Bere borders upon this eftate. It extends 
from Wickham in the weft, to Havant on the borders of 
Sussex in the eaft, which places are diftant from each other 
about ten miles ; and from Soberton in the north, to South - 

VOL. II. r wick 
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wick in the fouth, diftant about £ve miles. The Crowr# 
has fome purlieus, but the greateft number of them belong 
to private perfons. Mr. Thistlethwaite has the mo ft, and,, 
as lord of the manor of Southwick> is hereditary ranger, and 
has the difpofal of two lodges, one of which is a very good 
houfe with proper offices, and a confiderable quantity of 
good arable and pafture land, taken long fince out of the 
foreft, and inclofed. It is now inhabited by Major Bathurst i 
He al(o appoints deputy rangers and keepers, who have 
houfes. The other principal proprietors of purlieus are, 
Lord Powerscourtj Meflrs. Jervoise , Gamier , Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester , Amyatt , Hornby , and one or two 
others. They have for each purlieu a right to a fee buck 
and doe on their warrants, and alfo to kill any deer which 
come on their purlieus; but the number is fo reduced that 
the keepers are obliged to hunt them before they can come 
near to {hoot, which fpoils the venifon, and very few, if any,, 
are now taken. 

To the north-weft of this foreft is that of Waltham , 
which belongs to the bifhoprick of Winchester. It indeed 
appears well-wooded, but has very little {hip-timber: all the 
old trees are ftag-hcaded, and far paft their prime. 


Let us now return to Portsdown, We faced the fouthern* 
3 profped r 
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profpeA: the Isle of Wight rofe fublime in the diftant view; 
the Channel, intervening between the main land and the ifle, 
flretched far to the eaft, and clofed beyond Southampton , 
bounded on each fide by low fhores. Beneath us lay the flat 
dreary Isle of Portsea> with Portsmo7ith at its end. Its noble 
harbour filled with fhips of war, at this peaceful time laid up, 
yet diverted as they were of their terrific apparatus, could 
not fail of linking us with admiration. The idea of our 
naval ftrength, and the vaft power we could, when called 
to arms, fo immediately exert, raifed in us the mod pleafing 
reflection. Here only the fublimity of the feene appeared 
to us; but every thing elfe which could pleafe the eye, or 
affeCt the imagination, vanifhed; and we were truly difap- 
pointed by the ftrong and partial painting of the fond ad¬ 
mirers of this boafted hill. 

Let us turn towards the weft ; the profped is mod hor¬ 
ribly difgufting : a great extent of fhallow eftuary ft retches 
irom Portsea Isle quite to the county of Sussex, at low 
■water prefenting an extenfive trad of mud, divided by a few' 
channels, or at high water covered with a thick embrowned 
tide. Two flat, low, naked and dreary iflands occupy part 
of this little mare pigrum . Haling is the Jargeft, Thorney Haling and 
4 s the next, and each have their church. Channels point U p luORNIA lsus * 
the intervening fpaces as high as the main land, and facilitate 

the 
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the commerce of the country by vedfels of fmall burden. A 
narrow channel alfo penetrates into Sussex , and forks into 
two branches, one of which conveys ihipping as high as 
Bose ham y and the other to Fish bourn. 

We defcended into the Isle of Portsea, and in a fliort 
The Lines, time reached the Lines ’, paffed by Portbridge- battery, 
and crofled, on a drawbridge, the narrow water which 
infulates the ifland; then by HU sea barracks, and through 
a feries of villages of recent growth, which will foon 
unite and. form a large town; after which we eroded 
two other draw-bridges, and, palling through a gate, en- 
Portsmouth. tered the town of Portsmouth. The firft mention of the 
name is in the Saxon Chronicle , sub anno 501, which ftyles 
it Portesmuthe , as the author imagines, from the landing, at 
this place, of Porta a Saxon chieftain, who flew there a noble 
British youth ; but I fhould rather imagine that the word 
intended the mouth of the harbour, the Ostium portus magnl , 
the name given to it by the Homans > Robert duke of Nor¬ 
mandy ^ fays the Saxon Chronicle , sub anno 1101, landed at 
Portsmouth with a ftrong army, from whence he marched 
againft his brother Henry I. ; but the quarrel was made up 
by the interference of the great men of the realm. It is 
evident that about this time it was a confiderable place; for 
the fame authority tells us, that Henry /., in 112 3, fpent there 

the 
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the Whitfun-week ; and Holinshed and Stow alfo inform us, 
that in 1140 the Emprefs Maude landed at this port, and, 
with her great fupport, Robert duke of Gloucester , her natu¬ 
ral brother, marched to Arundel Castle , and for a long time 
was the terror of the ufurper Stephen . 

The firft charter which I find Portsmouth had, is that 
of the fifth of Richard I. (1193), when the King, after 
declaring that he retains in his own hands his town of 
Portesmue, with all that belongs to it, eftablilhes therein 
an annual fair for fifteen days; to which all the people 
of England, Normandy, Poictou , Wales , Scotland, and all 
other his own or foreign people, may freely refort, and enjoy 
all the privileges they do at the fairs of Winchester , Hoilatid, 
or elfewhere in his dominions. His faid burgefles of 
Portesmuc lhall alfo have a weekly market, with all the im¬ 
munities, &c. which his citizens of Winchester and Oxford t 
or elfewhere, enjoy; alfo a freedom from all tolls, pontage, 
pafiage, ftallage, &c. and freedom from fuit and fervicc at 
Hundred and County Courts, &c. 

In confequence of this charter, I find that in r 218 the men 
of Portsmouth were obliged to bribe Henry III. with three 
calks of wine, that the King would command fome ot the. 

, Juft ices that went Iters in Hunt shire, to go to Portsmouth to . 

hold 
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hold the pleas of that town, which ought to be brought be¬ 
fore the Juftices, according to the charter of King Richard I. 
his maternal uncle. Whether Henry granted the requeft 
I cionot know; but, in 1229, he made the place the rendez¬ 
vous of a mighty army he had affembled to recover his fo¬ 
reign dominions. He unluckily bad forgot both the means 
of fupporting them, and {hipping to waft them over to 
France \ fo the expedition was totally fruftrated *. 

In 1380, in the beginning of the reign of Richard II. the 
town was burnt by the French: it afterwards was the object 
of their jealoufy, and was frequently attempted by that 
ambitious nation. 

Edward IV. was the firft of our monarchs who feems to 
have had a fenfe of the great importance of this port, and 
began to fortify it, to defend the rifing Navy of England. I 
cannot do better than deferibe the ftate of the fortifications 
and other particulars relative to the town in the plain 
words of Eeland f, who examined them fome time between 
the years 1536 and 154.2, the fpace of his travels through 
England , by the command of Henry VIII. for the purpofe 
of forming a colle&ion for the hiftory and antiquities of this 
nation. Our traveller begins thus : 

“ The 

* Cartes Hist. Engl. ii. 37. t iii- 113. 
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<£ The land heere (on the eaftfide of Portesmutk haven) 
“ rennith farther by a great way ftrait into the fe, by fouth 
“ eft from the haven-mouth, then it dooth at the weft 
“ poynte. 

ct . There is, at this point of the haven, Portesmutk town, 
u and a great round tourre, almoft doble in quantite and 
tc ftrenkith to that that is on the weft fide of the haven 
c< right agayn it; and heere is a might chaine of yren, to 
tc draw from towrre to towrre- 

u About a quarter of a mile above this tower is a great 
* c dok for fliippes, and yn this dok lyith part of the rybbes 
u of the Henry Grace of Dteu , one of the biggeft fhippes 
“ that hath beene made in hominum memoria. 

“ There be above this dok crekes in this part of the 
u havem 

c< The caftelle of Portchester ftandirh a three miles by 
u water from Portesmutk toure. 

“ The towne of Portesmutk is murid from the eft tour a 

u forough length with a mudde waulle armid with tymbre, 

u whereon be great peaces both of yren and brafien ordi- 

u 


Leland*s 

Account. 


nauns^ 
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“ nauns, and this peace of the waulle having a diche with- 
“ out it rennith fo far flat fouth fouth-eaft, and is the place 
“ moft apte to defende the town ther open on the haven. 

** Then rennith a diche almoft flat eft for a fpace, and 
“ withyn it is a waulle of mudde lyke to the other, and fo 
“ thens goith round aboute the toun to the circuite of a 
u myle. 

t( There is a gate of tymbre at the north-eft ende of the 
ee town, and by it is caft upon an Lille of erths diched, 
“ wherein be gunnes to defend entre into the toun by land. 

“ There is much vacant ground within the toun waulle. 
ct There is one fair ftreate in the toune from weft to north 
<c efte. 

<c There is a chapellc in a vacant ground to the fouth- 
“ weft fide of the toun toward the. 

“ There is alfo in the weft fouth-weft part of the toun 
<£ a faire hofpitale, fum tyme eredted by Petrus cie Rupibus 
“ bifhop of Winchester , whereyn were a late xij poore men, 
“ and yet vij beyn it. 


“ I lernid 
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“ I lernid in the toun that the towers in the haven- 
“ mouth were begon in King Edwarde the 4*s tyme, and 
“ fette forwarde yn building by Richard the 3 : Kyng Henry 
“ the vij endyd them at the procuration of Fox bilhop of 
“ Winchester . 

“ King Henry vij , at his firft.warres into Fraunce , erected 
“ in the fouth part of the towne 3 great bruing-houfes, 
li with the implements, to ferve his Ihippes at fuch tyme 
u as they (haul go to the fe in tyme of warre. 

<c One Carpenter , a riche man, made of late tyme, in the 
c< mydle of the high ftreate of the town, a town-houfe. 

<£ The town of Portesmouth is bare, and little occupied in^ 

4i time of pece.’* 

The account given by the amiable Prince Edward VI. in Edward vi. 
his progrefs of 1552, is alfo added as a fupplement: it is part 
of his fifth letter to his friend and fervant Barnahy Fitz- 
Patrick, anceftor of the prefent Lord Upper Ossory. Thefe let¬ 
ters were printed by Mr. Walpole at Strawberry-hill in 1772. 

I am in pofleflion of a copy, by the favour of his Lordlhip, who 
had a juft fenfe df the merit of his relation. His Highnefs 
fays, that he went to a place we have before mentioned, 

Vol. II. s Warblington , 
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Warhlington, “ a faire houfe of Richard Cotton* \ and fa to 
“ IVhalta , a faire great old houfe, in times paft the Bifhop of 
“ Winchesters, and now my L. Treafaurour’s houfe. In al 
“ theis places we had both good hunting and good chere. 
“ From thes we went to Portsmouth toune, and there 
(e viewed not only the toune itfelf and the haven, but alfo 
“ divers bulwarkes, as Chatertons, Hose 1 ford, w* other: in 
“ viewing of which, we find the bulwarkes chargeable, 
l< maflie, and ramparted, but il facioned, il flanked, and fet 
11 in unmete places; the towne weak in comparifon of that 

it ought to be to houge great, (for w l ki the wallis ar faire 
C( and large clofis, and much vacant rome,) the haven notable 
“ great, and ftanding by nature eafie to be fortefied. And 
“ for the more ftrenght thereof we have devifed two ftrong 
“ caftellis on either fide of the haven, at the mouth thereof. 
€t For at the mouth of the haven is not paft ten fcore over, 
“ but in the middel almoft a mile over, and in lenght, for 
“ a mile and an hauf, hable to bear the greateft fliip in 
“ chriftendome,” 

The prefent fortifications of Portsmouth totally prevent any 
increafe of fize. It is inferior in that refpeft to the town 
called the Common , formed by the villages already named. 
The ftreets are broad, and tolerably built: the market- 
houfe divides the high ftreet. At No. to in the fame 

ftreet. 
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INGHAM MUR¬ 
DERED. 


ftreet, was aflaflinatcd, on August 23, 1628, by the onthu- Duke of Buck. 
fiaft Felton , the great Duke of Buckingham , at the time he 
was preparing to fet fail for Rochelle , to relieve the Huguenots 
then befieged in that city, and to retrieve the honour he 
had loft at the Ifle of Rhee in the preceding year. I refer the 
reader to Lord Clarendons account of the affair, and his 
admirable character of the Duke. 


The ramparts are planted with trees, and form a moft Ramparts. 
beautiful walk ; many of the cannons were difmounted, the 
town feemed almoft difpeopled, and every thing at this time 
indicated the fulnefs of peace. 


The town is defended on the land-fide by the fortifica¬ 
tions made of late years, at vaft expellee, which alfo in¬ 
clude the dock. Vain indeed ! fliould the wooden walls of 
Old England ever fail out favoured ifle 1 

The Governor’s houfe is an ordinary building, and, I 
think, ftands on the frte of that which was called the 
King’s. The other public buildings are, a great brew-houfe, 
a flaughter-houfe, vifrualling-houfe, and the old barracks. 

I remember, in my tour of the year 1747, an equuleus t or an Equulius. 
wooden horfe, a moft barbarous military punifhment or 

is 2 torture, 
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torture, retained from the time of the Romans * to the time 
I fpeak of, ftanding before the Governor’s door ; but, to our 
credit, it has long fince been difufed. It was a ridged frame 
of wood fixed on pofts, and on that the delinquent was 
placed aftride, with two or more mulkets tied to each foot. 

The ramparts are difcontinued along the water-fide, 
where the old walls (till remain. On one part is a good 
head of Charles 1 . (when Prince of Wales ,) with long hair, 
within an oval \ the date April 3, 1623, the year in which 
he embarked at this port on his romantic journey into Spain . 

The church has nothing remarkable, except the monu¬ 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham , (an immenfe profufion of 
adulatory marble,) ‘ shouldering God's altar or, more pro¬ 
perly, joftling it out of its place. It is only a ccenotaph* 
for his body was buried in Westminster-abbey* 

The docks and yards are clofe to the north fide of the 
town, but entirely independent of, and rigidly fecluded 
from it. The Commiflloner*s houfe is very large and hand- 
fome ; it was at this time occupied by Henry Martin efq. 

from 

* Cicero pro Milone. It is alfo mentioned by Quintus Curtius as a Ma¬ 
cedonian punifhment; fee Lib. vi, c. 10 , and LiU viii. c. 7 . Thephrafewas 
Equuleum importere. 
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from whom we received every attention. The place for the 
making of anchors was truly a cyclopum antrum : feventy or 
eighty brawny fellows were amidft the fires bufied in fabri¬ 
cating thofe fecurities to our (hipping. Near this building 
was the faultlefs anchor of the unfortunate Royal George , 
which had been weighed up. Had it been put to the fulled 
trial, I dare fay it would have vindicated the motto it bore; 
“ Fear not $ I will hold you faff.” 

The rope-walk is not lefs than eight hundred and feventy 
feet long. The making a great cable is a wonderful fight; a 
hundred men are required for the purpofe, and the labour is fo 
hard that they cannot work at it more than four hours in the 
day. Even in time of peace, 1500 or 2000 men are em¬ 
ployed in various departments of the dock ; in time of war, 
numbers more. They are there formed into regiments, dif- 
ciplined and commanded by the feveral Officers of the dock, 
the Commidioner prefiding as Colonel«. 

This precind contains every thing which our Navy can 
want. The vaftnefs of the magazines can fcarcely be con¬ 
ceived. This national palladium very narrowly efcaped total 
deftrudion on December 7, 1776, when the repofitory of 
ropes was fet on fire by one John Aitkin , a Scotsman, infti- 
gated by Silas Deane the American agent at Park . He is 

2 better 
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John the better known by the name of John the Painter, The plans 

Painter • 

he laid were very deep, and the machine he had invented to 
effed the purpofe moft ingenious. He concealed himfelf 
the whole night in the magazine, and was let out in the 
morning without being feized. He left the infernal cani- 
fter lodged amidft the cordage, and it was fo contrived as not 
to burn to effed: till he had efcaped. He foon quitted 
Portsmouth , but in about two months he was apprehended, 
and the whole progrefs of his villainy traced. He was con- 
vided on inconteftible evidence at Winchester , conveyed to 
Portsmouth , and, on the fpot on which he committed the 
crime, was executed on a gibbet fixty feet high. 

The above was only a partial fire. Gn July 3, 1760, one 
far more tremendous happened, afcribed, I believe truly, to 
an ad of Heaven. The night had been uncommonly tem- 
peftuous, attended with great fiafhes of lightning. A watch¬ 
man depofed that a meteor, or fire-ball, paffed near him 
about ten minutes before the fire broke out: one thoufand 
and fifty tons of hemp were confumed, five hundred tons of 
cordage, and about feven hundred fails; befides many hun¬ 
dred tons of tar, oil, and other combuftibles. 

The Commiffioner, with great politenefs, direded that his 
barge fliould be ready to convey us up the harbour. We 

1 went 
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went from the Sally-port at feven in the morning, infinitely Voyage up tub 
pleafed with the variety of objects around us; Hosier Hos- Harbour ' • 
pital, Gosport , and Borough-castle, among others, all tending 
to the great point, the .fafety of the nation. 

We failed amidft the glorious defenders of our country. 

Were I a Kingof England , I would never receive an Ambaf- 
fador with any lolemnity but in the cabin, of a firft-rate man 
of war: there is the true feat of his empire I 

This harbour may boaft of being capable of receiving 
the whole Navy of England . Secure from every ftorm, the 
greateft firft-rates may ride there at the lowed ebbs without Ships. 
touching ground : they can take in their ftores and guns 
while they are at anchor, and get out of harbour in a quar¬ 
ter of an hour’s time, without impediments of bars or fand- 
banks, in the deep water beneath Southsea Castle. The ap¬ 
proach to the harbour is faid to be impregnable, by reafon 
of the various forts or batteries clofe to the water-edge. On 
the Gosport fide are Charles-fort, James-fort. Borough-fort , 
Block-house-forty and another lately ere&ed in Stokesbay. 
Monkton-forty on the point next to Stokeshay , I think had 
once the name of Kicker-gill, or Gill-kicker, (I do not know 
which ;) redoubts which lay, one on one fide, the other on 
4 he oppofite part of the entrance. 

I dropped 
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I dropped a figh beneath the fternof the Victory, dragged 
fullenly from offered glory*, and blufhing afterwards at the 
fatire of undeferved thanks. 

The Formidable , taken from the foe, bravely contefting 
with numbers the trophy of the gallant Hawke ; fince, the 
fcape-goat of a fa&ious Admiral, Time and Truth vindi¬ 
cating the fame of her veteran Commander. Hercules and 
Hydra typically adorn her prow, allufive to his cruel inju¬ 
ries: 

Diram qui contudit hydrant 
Comparit invidiam fupremo fine domari! 


I pafs by numbers of other fhips, through ignorance of 
their ftory. Now appear before me the unfortunate Ar¬ 
dent, added to our Navy by the bravery of one Commander, 
and loft, for a time, by the imprudence of another; the 
Guipuscoa, a Spanish fixty-four, one of the firft fruits of Sir 
George Rodney, on January 8, 1780, in the laft period of 
his fortunate life ; the Princessa another, (the name now 
changed,) a lec-fhore prize, taken in a tempeft with feveral 
others within eight days diftance—fo rapidly did victory prefs 
on this her favoured child ; the St. Michael , another of For¬ 
tune’s gifts, blo&n by a furious ftorm from the midft of the 

beileging 


# Lord Littleton's Letters. 
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befieging fleet, to the invincible garrifon of Gibraltar ; finally, 
the French Manorque , and the French Prothee , in defiance of 
all the mutability of that marine Deity, became the captive of 
the vigilant Digby. Numbers of others I could enumerate, eu¬ 
logies of living commanders, or coenotaphsof departed heroes. 

Till the reign of Henry VII. the naval force of England 
was either hired from the merchant, foreign or native, or fup- 
plied by the cinque and other ports of the kingdom; but the 
Navy was under no fort of regulation : the bargain was made 
with the firft, or the demand made from the lad, according 
to their different affeffments. Some of the veffels were of 
vaft fize ; fuch was the Christopher* , one of thofe engaged 
in the celebrated victory off Shtys, gained over the French in 
1340; but we know nothing concerning either the building 
or the fhipwrights. The fails of the royal (hips were moft 
fplendid ; thofe of the veffcl which carried Richard II. 
were of white filk, richly embroidered with a golden fun. 
In this fplendid reign there was an emulation between France 
and England , which fhould excel in this fpecies of folly.— 

Every man,” fays old Grafton , p. 364, “ helped to make 
“ provifion for other, and to gamifhe and bewtifie their 
“ fhippes, and to paynt them with their armes, and to ad- 
“ vaunce and make them a glorious fhewe to the whole 
** worlde. Painters, at that time, were well fet on worke, 

Vol. II. t “ and 
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to System. 


* F*v» 'iC'ftrt. T. b„ xxx. tranfl. 
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“ and the time was to them very profitable; for they 
“ had whatfoever they defyred, and yet there could not 
«« enow of them be gotten for money. They made ban- 
“ ners, penons, ftandards of filk, fo fumptuous and comely 
“ that it was a maruelle to beholde. 

<c Alfb they peynted the maftes of their fhippes from the 
“ one ende to the other, glittering with golde, and deuifes 
“ and aTmes that was maruelous ryche ; and efpecially, (fayth 
“ Froissart J as it was tolde me, the lorde Guy of Tremoy lb 
“ fo decked, garni {Led and bewtified his fhip with peynting 
* c and colours that it coft him two thoufande frankes of 
“ French money, that is more than ccxxij pound of the 
“ current money of Englande . And in lyke manner did 
u every lorde of Frounce fet foorth his deuife and fhew.” 

It is from fuch imagery that Mr. Gray formed his beau¬ 
tiful defcription of the reign of that unhappy monarch, 
profperous in the beginning, and moft dreadful in its con- 
clufion. 


** Fair laughs the morn, and foft the zephyr blows, 
u While proudly.riding o’er the azure realm, 

** In gallant trim the gilded veffel goes, 

** Youth on the prow, and pleafure at the helm; 

•* Rfeg&rdlefs of the fweeping whirlwind’s fwiay, 

**■ T»t, hufh’d in grim repofe, experts, his evening prey.” 

Henry 
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Henry VII. was the firft of our monarchs who may be fup- 
poftd to have formed a royal dock. He it was who improved 
the fortifications of Portsmouth, after they had been begun 
by Edward IV. and continued by Richard III. This makes 
it probable that he here built the famous fhip the Great 
Harry, which, fays Stow, coft 14,0001. the fame fum which 
he had expended on his beautiful Chapel in Westminster - 
Abbey. The (hip was built about the year 1503, and was 
burnt by accident at Woolwich in August 1553. 

His fon, Henry VIII., may be called the founder of the 
English Navy: he began with building the great (hips the 
Regent and the Sovereign . The firft was loft in an engage¬ 
ment off Brest, in 1512 : that gallant gentleman, Sir Tho?nas 
Knevet, grappled with the Cordelier, in which the French 
Admiral had hoifted his flag ; both took fire, and blew up 
with their commanders and fixteen hundred brave feamen: 
both fleets retired inftantly, terrified by the dreadful fcene, 
without offering to continue the engagement. Henry, to 
repair the lofs, built the great Henry Grace de Dieu, of far 
greater bulk than the Regent. This Ihip is twice exhibited 
to us in painting. The firft is in a great pifiture I had an 
opportunity of feeing in one of the lower apartments in 
Windsor Castle . # It reprefents the King fetting fail from 
Dovei' for Calais, for the celebrated interview betwixt him 

t 2 and 
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and Francis I. between Guines and Ardres , in 1520, called 
he Champ de drop d'or, Henry had caught the vain rbag- 
nificence of Richard II. ; the fails and pendants 0/ his fhip 
were of cloth of gold, damafk’d; all his fuite of (hips and 
men were equally fplendid, for the chief Nobility of the Fealm 
attended. I muft refej* the reader to the minute defcription 
given by that accurate antiquarian, John Topham efq. * I 
{hall only add, that the land fcenery is alfo reprefented, of 
Dover and the harbour ; its forts, Arch-cliffs and the Black 
Bulwark ; and, finally, the diftant view of France , and the 
cky of Calais. The fecondf is one of the celebrated pic¬ 
tures at Cowdray. [While I write, I am fliocked with the 
news, that the houfe itfelf, and the whole of that invaluable 
colle&ion, is now no more, having, on September 24, 1793* 

been confumed by fire.} In the firft picture, as Mr. Walpole 

» 

obferves, his fhips were as fumptuous as Cleopatra s galley- 
on the Cydnus. In this they were, as the time required, 
fitted with all the neceflaries of war. His great friends, 
Francis and Henry^ had forgot their warm embraces on he 
Champ de drap d'or. They quarrelled, and went to war: 
Francis fent a vafl fleet under D'Annabaut, Admiral of 
France , who came off Bembridge-point in the Isle of Wight , 

and 

# Arcktcologia, ri. 179. This pi&ure was engraven at the expence of the 
Society of Antiquaries. . 

t Engraven by the Society of Antiquaries, as is the famous interview juft 
alluded to. 
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and from thence ftretched along the fhore to St. Helen s, on 
July 18, 1544. The English fleet, under Vifcount Lisle in 
the Great Harry , anchored ofF Spiihead r to cover the en¬ 
trance into Portsmouth ; not only to defend it, but, if pofil- 
ble, to engage the French to embarrafs themfelves by follow¬ 
ing him into the narrow paths amidft the fand-banks. The 
French galleys often came to infult our great fliips to* pro¬ 
voke them to come out, but to no purpofe. A cannonade 
was continued on both fides during two days; and the 
French pretend that they funk the Mary Rose , a fhip fecond 
in flze to the Henry Grace de Dieu : certain it is that fhe was 
funk, and her commander Sir George Carew and near fix hun¬ 
dred men were drowned. But this accident was owing to fome 
awkward manoeuvre. She was overladen with guns, fome were 
unbreeched, and her port-holes left open ; fo, by an unfortu¬ 
nate heeling, fhe filled with water, and went to the bottom. 
The French , finding they could make no impreflion on our 
fhips, after plundering the Isle of IVight , retired to their 
own coafts. Henry , on the firft noife of the invafion, came 
in perfon, and appears in the piece on horfebaek, and behind 
him his great favourite and lieutenant the Duke of Suffolky 
and Sir Anthony Brown mailer of the horfe. They are rid¬ 
ing out of Portsmouth , and entering Southsea Castle , (a for- 
trefs of Henry’s railing,) in their way to the camp, which lay 


Battle or 
Portsmouth. 


The 
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The great (hips of war had four marts: they had port¬ 
holes for the cannon, which is faid to have been at this time 
a novelty ; for, before, the few they had lay upon the deck, 
©n the prow, or on the poop. 

In this reign our Navy was firft put on a fyftematic efta- 
blirtiment. Henry firft eredted a Navy-office: the Trinity 
House was founded by Sir Thomas Spert } Comptroller of the 
Navy, and Commander of the Henry Grace de Dieu. This 
Monarch ranged his fhips into different claffes, and had a 
regular inventory of the various (lores. A very curious and 
particular detail of this fubjedt is given by Mr. Tofham in 
Vol. VI. p. 179 of the Arch<eologia> the perufal of which 
will very amply fupply my deficiencies. 

By the enumeration of the Navy of Edward VI. it appears, 
that in his time Portsmouth was almoft our only ftation, and 
©ur foie dock and yard. The total number of fhips, galleys, 
pinnaces, and row-barges, were 53 ; tons, 6255 > men, (fol- 
■diers, 1885—“mariners, 5136—gunners, 759,) 7780: ex- 
cepting two at Deptford-strand^ and the Henry Grace de 
Dieu , which lay at Woolwich ; all the reft lay here. I will 
conclude with faying, that famous fhip was of the burden of 
one thoufand tons; was manned with three hundred and 
forty-nine foldiers, three hundred and one mariners, and 
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fifty gunners; and had nineteen brafs pieces, and one hun¬ 
dred and three iron pieces. A print of her in full glory is 
given in the Archtsologia , VI. tab. 22, which conveys a full 
idea of the great (hips of war in that infancy of our Navy. 

This noble harbour was didingtiiflicd By the Usmans, by 
the name of Portus Magnus , and, from its excellence* mud 
have been one of their stationes naviunr. After we had fa- 
tisfied our curiofity with the (hipping,, we dire&ed our failors 
to land us at Portchester , a place which, from its name, im- p 0RTCHEST£JU 
plies that it had been poflefled by the Saxons* The Britons 

r 

called it Caer Peris ; for what reafon is to me unknown; 

Jeffrey of Monmouth, Book IV. ch. 14, fays,, that it was af- 
faulted by the Emperor Claudius when he invaded Britain, 
and was taken and difmantled.. This is evidently a fi&ion, 
for in thofe days our British fortrefies confided, only of fofles. 
and mounds of earth or Rones, and are ufually called Caers or 
Gaer ; and fuch mud have been the Caer Peris, this tongue 
of land fecured by fofles, &c. carried froim fide to fide. 

That the Romans had a Ration here, I do not doubt; for I 
found, adjacent to the great tower, a fragment of wall of 
Roman mafonry, and tiles in parts of the court-wall.. This 
place feuns to me to have been named after the harbour 
Portus Magnus , and the particular Ration of the Roman 
(hips. *Richard of Cirencester places it in the Iter between 

6 London 
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London and Southampton (Clausentum), at the diftance of 
ten miles. Here the ftation of (hips was continued during 
many centuries ; but, by reafon of the. fea retiring from this 
part, fo as to render it lefs commodious, the inhabitants de- 
ferted Portchester , and retired to Portsea Island. 

The Caftle is feated on a narrow tongue of land, which 
runs into the water. On the eaft fide is Port chestcr-lakc , a 
very fecure haven, land-locked by Horsea Isle. At this 
time lay in it the Prudent , named in memory of La Pru- 
dente , a French feventy-four gun fliip, burnt under the walls 

of Louisburg during the fiege of 1758. The other fide of 

•* 

the Caftle is waflied by Fareha?n-lake, which, growing nar¬ 
rower and narrower, ends at the town of the fame name. 

Poutc:w:ster Portchester Castle Hands on the fite of the British and 

CASTI £ 

Saxon fortreffes; for, that fuch had exifted, I can entertain 
no doubt. The prefent is a noble fquare pile, with numbers 
of equidiftant round towers on every fide, many venerably 
clothed with ivy: each part faces a point of the compafs. 
The interior court is above four acres in extent, and has the 
ruins of feveral apartments on the fides, fome very large and 
once truly magnificent. 

The Keep is alfoa fquare, and is ftrengthened by four fquare 

towers, 
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towers, one of wrlwdi tt vay laige, and ftaaderm an angl t of 
the exterior wall of the caftle. A gate (fee Mr. Grose) 
leading from die outermoft to the miser court, is very much 
to be admired for fimplicity and ftrength. Meflrs. Bucks, 
Vol. L tab. 109, in one view, give a more comprehenfive 
idea of the whole caftle. 


The Church has in fome parts the marks of great anti¬ 
quity in the round or Saxon arch ; but appears greatly al¬ 
tered, and reduced from its former ftate. It had been a pro- 
priation belonging to Southwick Priory\ Hemy L in 1133, 
founded here a Priory of St, Augustines, which was after * 
wards removed to Southwick, where it continued till the 
diflolutjon, when it was (according to Dugdale) valued 
at 257I. 4s* 4d. 


The church is a vicarage in the gift of the crown: with¬ 
in is the monument of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, knt., groom- 
porter to Queen Elizabeth and James /., who died on the 
30th of November 1618 ; his buft is given, with fhort hair 
and beard, in armour, and a feflh over his /boulder* 

The caftle was externally ftrengthened with great fofles* 
The two on the eaftern fide extend quite to the water, and 
poflibly received the influx of the tide* 

Vol. II* u The 
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The founder of this fortrefs is not to be traced: it was 
once the property of the Nortons of Southwick , and has fol¬ 
lowed the line of fucceffion to the Thistlethwaites . 

We returned to Portsmouth, and from thence crofted the 
Gosport, entrance into the harbour to Gosport . The channel is 

about as broad as the Thames at Westminster , and has depth 
enough for the largeft {hips to pafs. For the better fecurity 
of the entrance ‘ a mighty chaine of iren, to draw from 
tourre to tourre’, mentioned by Leland, is ftill ready at the 

bottom of the channel to be drawn up by way of boom, in 

>■ 

cafe of any hoftile attempt; and Blockhouse-fort ftands on 

i ' 

the narroweft part, oppofite to Portsmouth , with its tremen¬ 
dous battery. 

The town of Gosport is at prefent fwelled to a vaft lize, 
and is extremely populous and opulent. Its inhabitants 
confift of people in trade, and who furnifh the failors with 
all kinds of neceftaries, befides various fupplies to the fleet 
on the public account. Its church is no more than a cha¬ 
pel of eafe to Stoke or Alverstoke, the parilh adjacent on the 
fouth. 


Haslar From Gosport we pafled to the vaft hofpital at Haslar , a 
Hospital. ^ tt j £ t0 ^ we fl^ lying Qn the fide of the narrow bay to the 

eaft; 
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eaft; Alverstoke ftands on the head of this water. Near 
the fhore, fufpended on a gibbet, were the remains of John . 
the Painter. The hofpital is a vaft plain building, or ra¬ 
ther feveral ranges of buildings, capable of receiving between 
two and three thoufand patients; but at this time had no 
more than one hundred and fifty. The date is 1762 ; but 
the ground was bought by Government in 1745. 

The Isle of Wight is nearly in the ihape of a lozenge, or Isle of Wight. 
rather a turbot , as it has been likened to formerly. Cowes 
harbour, which forms the northern angle, points to South¬ 
ampton water: Rockey-end , its oppofite, juts into the British 
channel. Bembridge faces the eaft, and the Needles and the 
Foreland of Dorsetshire. The trad from Cowes to Bem¬ 
bridge is oppofed to the Portsmouth ihore* 

From Cowes to Ride the ihore is muddy, and bounded by Views. 
the fhallow Mother bank ^ covered with water from the depth 
of two to feven fathoms: from Ride to Bembridge~point y 
which includes the pariih of St. Helens , is an^extent of 
fandy fhore, dry at the retreat of the tide. The whole trad 
from Cowes is unfpeakably pleafant, flopes to the water’s 
edge, is extremely fertile, varied with groves, and adorned 
with numbers of gentlemen’s feats, which enjoy the pleafing 
profped of Portsmouth^ backed by the lofty downs of Hamp~ 

u 2 shire, 
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sUre , and the moving pi&ure of thenaval feeurity of Great 
Britain . 

Length. The length of this ill and from eaft to weft, or from the 
Needles to Foreland-farm in the paiifh of Eroding , is near 
twenty-three miles; the breadth from Cowcs-castle to Rockey- 
end , about thirteen; the number of pari£hcs is thirty, 
of acres about a hundred thou fand, and of inhabitants in 
178,1 eighteen thoufand and twenty-four. Let me obferve 
that Newckurck and Shalfleet parifhes run quite acrofs the 
iftand from fea to fea. 

In the parifh of St. Helens is the populous village of 

Ride. About the year 1747 (in a Vacation excurfion from 

Oxford) I crofted over the channel from Portsmouth into 

this delicious iftand. The communication between the two 

iftands is facilitated by regular packet-boats : notwithftand- 

* 

ing the length of time, the fcenery is frefh in my memory, 
not only of this part, hut of the feveral other places I vifited 
in that juvenile excurfion. I (hall firft, from the ideas then 
imprefted on me, aflifted by information from friends, and 
the help of books, proceed with my account of the ramble 
of that year. I am informed that the village of Ride is 
greatly increafed: many elegant feats have been built fince 
that time; that of the late Lieutenant-General Amherst^ 

1 Apley, 
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jdpley , Mrs. Roberts, and the Priory, the retreat of Mr. 

Juftke Grose, command, in common with the reft of this 
part, moft charming views. It had been a Priory of Clu- 
niacs , founded before the year n 55. It was granted by 
Edward IV. to Windsor College. 

The famous road of St. Helen's is off the eaft end of the St. Helen’*- 
parifh, where our fleets frequently lie for the conveniency of 
the wind to waft them down the channel to their refpec- 
tive deftinations. 

The next parifh is that of Brading , which points due 
eaft. Between the parifh of St. Helen and the peninfulated 
trad of Bembridge is Brading-haven, which opens with a Bradinc . 
narrow mouth into the fea. It contains between eight and HAV£N ' 
nine hundred acres of marfhy land, overflown by the water 
at every tide. My adventurous and noble countryman Sir 
Hugh Middleton , in the time of James I. in Concert with 
Sir Bevis Thelwal , of the houfe of Baihavern in Denbigh¬ 
shire, and Page of the King’s Bedchamber, employed a num¬ 
ber of Dutchmen to recover it from the fea by embankments : 
feven thoufand pounds were expended in the work; but, 
partly by the badnefs df the foil, which proved a barren 
fand, partly by the choking of the drains for the frefh water, 
by the weeds and mud brought by the fea, but chiefly by a 

furious 
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furious tide which made a breach in the bank, they were 
obliged to defift, and put a ftop to their expenfive project. 

‘ ' fi 

The church and village of Brading Rand near the bottom 
of the haven. The church is the moft antient in the ifland, 
and it is faid that the firft converts to Chriftianity by Bifhop 

Wilfred were there baptized 

* 

In a fide chapel are two tombs, with figures in armour 
carved in wood. The Editor of the Hiftory of the Isle of 
Wight thinks them to have been memorials of Sir John Oglan - 
der and his fon Sir William ; but as I find no trace of figures 
cut in fimilar materials later than the fixteenth century, I 
imagine that to have been a' miftake of the perfons. This 
Family has pofleifed the manor of Nunwell ever fince the 
Conqueft; the firft of them, Richard Okelandro y came with 
the Conqueror from Caen, and fettled here, where his de- 
fcendants have remained ever fince. Sir William Oglander 
bart. refides at Nunwell, the feat of his anceftors, moft 
pleafantly fituated on a beautiful lawn, with the harbour 
of Brading full in view.. 

At the turning of Bembridge-paint begins Bembridge± 
ledge , a very extenfive range of rocks, which commences 
from the coaft, and ftretches far into the fea. 

At 
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At the fouthem extremity of this ledge rifes a vaft chalky Culver Cuff. 
precipice called Culver Cliff, from the Anglo-Saxon Culfre , 
a pigeon, from the abundance of thofe birds which make it 
their haunt. Thefe birds make at a certain feafon moft 
amazing flights; they come daily in vaft flocks, as far as 
the neighbourhood of Oxford , to feed on the turnip-fields, 
and return again to thefe and Freshwater Cliffs , where they 
pafs the night. 

Culver Cliff was alfo famous for a breed of hawks , of fo 

valuable a kind, that in 1564 Queen Elizabeth iffued her 

warrant to Richard Worsley , qfq. captain of the ifland, to 

make diligent fearch after fome that had been ftolen, and alio 
• ' 

“ for the perfons faultie of this ftealth and prefumptuous 
attempt.” 

Abundance of auks , and other birds which neftle in pre¬ 
cipices, frequent this cliff. 

A bed of coal, about three feet thick, is feen at the foot coal. 
of this precipice, and dips to the north : on one fide of it is a 
vein of white fand and fuller’s earth ; on the other, one of red 
ochre, appearances unknown attending this foffil in other 
countries: it is feen in fome other parts of the Isle of Wight , 

but 
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but the vein is fo thin as not to anfwer the expcnce of work¬ 
ing. 

Sir Richard fVorsleyobkrycs, at p. 7, that the bails of the 
ifland is a clofe black clay, which is often difcovered in fink¬ 
ing wells; and that on the coaft in Mattistm parifli it appears 
at low water. It is fo firm that an oar canDot be forced into 

t 

it; and after being expofed to the air for fome time, makes 
excellent whet-ftones. 


Sandown-bay begins near Culver-cliff, and bends far to 
the fouth. Dunnose forms the weftern horn of this bay, 

and is a well-known land to mariners : on the eaftern part 

* 

San down- is Sandown-fort , a fquare low building with four baftions, 

FORT. 

and a ditch placed near the water edge. Nature, in this bay, 
has been defe&ive in her fortifications, therefore Henry VI 1 L 
founded this fort: the fhore varies, being in fome places a 
hard fand, in others fhingles, and on Chale-bay very fmall 
gravel, which diminifhes gradually till it becomes fand; and 
this whole flip, as far as Freshwater-bay , is dry at low water. 


Appearance of In general the fouthern coaft is high, and compofed of 
Coas S t! UTIIERN roc ^ s or earth, in many parts cultivated, in others much 
covered with btufh-wood: fuch is Shanklm-chine, in the 
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parilh of Shanklin ; the rocks are finely broken into ledges* 
clothed with flirubs and bulhes; the defcent from the land 
extremely difficult: mid-way is a filherman’s cottage, truly 
fequedered from the world, and adds greatly to the uncom¬ 
mon and romantic fcenery. Moll commonly the cliffs are 
very deep and naked, and, where not a&ually precipitous, 
in many parts are not to be afcended without great difficulty. 
The anchorage on this fide is very indifferent, and the ledges 
<of rocks, which run into the fea to the well of Rockey-end , 
are fufficient guards againll an enemy. 

A very high ridge of hills run from eall to well, the whole 
length of the illand 5 at no great dillance from the fouthern 
coall Hope down towards the fea, but end lleep, abrupt, and 
lofty. Thefe hills are covered with very fine grafs; multi* 
tudes of Iheep feed on them, and yield a fleece equal in fine* 
nefs to thofe of our mod celebrated downs. About thirty 
thoufand Iheep and eight thoufand lambs are Ihorn an- 

nually, and the average of lambs annually exported* in three 

✓ 

years, was twenty-three thoufand. 


This illand produces, I have been told, feven times the 
quantity of grain neceffary for the fiipport of the inhabi¬ 
tants. On an average, in three years, it has annually ex* 
ported, of different kinds, eight thoufand three hundred and 


VOL. II. 


feyenty* 
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feventy-four quarters; and, in like fpace, eleven thoufand 
feven hundred and fifty-one quarters of flour, exclufive of 
what may have been fent to 'Portsmouth , Southampton , and 
Lymington . 

In the parifh of Shanklin I finifhed my tour of 1747, 
being the fartheft I vifited on the caftern part. I (hall now 
crofs the ifland, and refume the journal of my tour of 1787 
in a regular manner, and include in it feveral places I had 
feen in my youthful ramble, and which I revifited in this 
very diftant year. 

On May 16th, in the morning, I embarked from Ports* 
mouth in a Cowes packet, and in a moft turbulent fea left to 
the right Fort Monkton ; and to the left had the melancholy 
fight of the top-mafts of the Royal George , of one hundred 
guns, which, on August 29, 1782, while fhe was careen¬ 
ing with her upper ports open, and many of her guns re¬ 
moved to one fide to bring it clofe to the water-edge, 
was at once overfet by a fudden guft of wind, and went in- 
ftantly to the bottom. The brave Rear-admiral Kempen - 
felt was at the time fitting writing in the cabin, and pe- 
rifhed, together with four hundred feamen, and about the 
fame number of women and children, who had taken the 
opportunity of the ina&ive ftate of the fhip to vifit their 

friends: 
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friends: three hundred only were faved. A tender, which 
lay alongfide, met a fingular fate : fhe was drawn in by the 
vertex made by the unfortunate fhip, and never rofc again. 
This fad accident was occafioned by the zeal of the fpirited 
Admiral for returning with all poffible fpeed to the fervice of 
his country, which would not permit him to take the more 
tedious method of careening. The Royal George was the 
beft failer in the navy, and, before fhe grew old, carried the 
heavieft metal ; fifty-two, forty-eight, and twenty-eight 
pounders. She carried the talleft mafts and fquareft canvas 
of any English built fhip in the fcrvice. She was coveted 
by every Admiral, and therefore was engaged in more adions 
than any other. Lord A?iso?i> Admiral Boscawen , and Ad¬ 
miral Rodney had honoured her with their flags ; and in her 
the gallant Hawke fent to the bottom the Superbe , in the 
ever-memorable engagement of November 1759. The moft 
daring of Kcnipenfelt 's addons was in the Victory , on Dc- 
cember 12, 1781, when, to the eafl of Usluint , with 
twelve fail of the line, he fell in with the French fleet of 
eighteen, four of which carried one hundred and ten guns 
each. They had under convoy a large fleet of tranfports 
with troops and all kinds of military flores. He knew r that 
to attack fo formidable a fquadron would be folly ; but de¬ 
termined, with a prefs of fail, to force his way to the tranl- 
ports : he accordingly dafhed through the enemy’s line— 
eighteen of the convoy ftruck to him; and he carried away 


x 2 


as 
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As many as the clofing of the day, a hard gale, and thick 
weather would permit. His manoeuvres afterwards, in face 
of the adverfe fleet, were fo mafterly as to place him among 
the firft of our feamen, and to caufe his lofs to be moll: 
poignantly regretted, and his memory, to this moment, to 
be revered by his admiring country. His body found its 
tomb in the ill-fated fhip, and a cmnotaph in Stoke parifli 
(full in fight) records his mod uncommon worth* 

We took a chaife at West Cowes , and, after a fliort afcent, 
had a full view of the country towards Newport , four miles 
diftant: this tradl is prettily diverfified with groves. Part 
t>f our road lay on the lkirts of the King’s forefl: of Parkhurst; 
once, like Wiral in Cheshire , it was faid to have been fo well 
wooded that a fquirrel could have leaped through it from tree 
to tree. It is now fo well cleared that nothing but brulh- 
wood remains : it extends over three thoufand acres, and is 
extra-parochial. It borders on Northwood , which received 
its name from its having formerly, like the forefl, been co¬ 
vered with timber. It has had its Warden from early times. 

The moft pleafing view in this part of our journey was 
that of the House of Industry , a very large building, founded 
foon after the year 1770, on ground granted by the Crown: 
eighty acres were given on a leafe of 999 years, which is di¬ 
vided into fields and gardens, in a manner befl calculated to 
6 anfwer 
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anfwcr the pious purpofe of the foundation. Every requi- 
fite for the comfortable fupport of the aged, and for the edu¬ 
cation of the young, is provided. There are officers of every 
nature: a chaplain attends twice a week to take charge of 
their fpiritual concerns, and two furgeons and apothecaries 
fuperintend their bodily infirmities. The number of poor 
is generally about five hundred and fifty, but the houfe is 
capable of receiving fevcn hundred. They are employed in 
the manufacture of facks for corn and flour, for which there 
is a great demand; and in that of woollen cloth for their 
own cloathing, dowlas for fhirts and flieeting, and {lock¬ 
ings, all for the ufe of the houfe*. The care taken of this 
admirable inftitution reflects great honour on the inhabitants 
of the ifland, and merits the practical attention of every part 
of Great Britain , which has not yet adopted the meritorious 
example. 

Newport is the mofl flourilhing town in the ifland, large n*wpokt. 
and well-built, finely encircled with fertile hills chequered 
with groves. Four ftreets extend eaft and weft, and two 
north and fouth. The tide flows up the river alrnoft to the 
bridge, and brings large barges up to the quay. Vaft quan¬ 
tities of grain, the ftaple of the ifle, is fent down frpm 
hence to Cowes. The principal market is on Saturday: 

not 
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not Jefs than two hundred waggon-loads of different forts 
of grain are brought to every market for fale, amount- 
iiffijq^fourtcen or fifteen hundred quarters; great part of 
which is made into flour or malt, or bifeuit lor the Navy, 
and the remainder is bought up for exportation *. Coals, 
timber, deals, and various neceffaries to fupply the (hops, are 
fent up from the harbour. 


Church. The Church is no more than a Chapel of Eafe to Cans- 
brook : it even wanted a church-yard till the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth , when a peftilence made an overflow to the ceme¬ 
tery of the mother church. That of Newport was founded 
foon after the reign of Henry JI. when the inhabitants chofc 
the popular faint, Thomas Bechet , for their patron. Hammers, 
ftiears, and various mechanical inftruments, are ftill to be feen 
fculptured on the walls, to denote the profefllons of the con¬ 
tributors. The Church confifts of three aifles, and has a 
good tower with a peal of fix bells. The pulpit is of 
wood highly carved, with the liberal arts and cardinal vir¬ 
tues exprefled on the pannels. 


Sir e. Horsey. The figure of Sir Edward Horsey is exprefled recumbent 
on his tomb with uplifted hands, in the fupplicatory pious 
ftyle of his time. He is reprefented armed, has ftiort hair, 

a Ihort 
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a fhort ruff quilled, and lies on a well-cut mat, beneath a 
marble canopy. The following epitaph fpeaks his virtues: 

u Edvardus qui miles erat fortiflimus Horsey 
“ Ve£tis erat praefes, conftans terraque marique 
“ Magnanimus, placidae fub pads nomine fortis 
“ Juftitiae cultor, quam fidus amicus amico 
“ Fautor Evangelii, dile&us principe vixit. 

“ Munificus populo, multum dile&us ab omni 
“ Vixit, et ut fandti fic flamina fainfla peregit. 

“ Qui obiit 28 die Martii, 

“ Ann. Dni 1582.’* 

Sir Edward was a brave and fuccefsful commander, both 
by fea and land. He was a particular favourite with the 
worthlefs Earl of Leicester , and had the difgrace of being 
entrufted with his Lordfhip’s clandeftine marriage with Lady 
Douglas Sheffield . He gave her away, and kept the fecret 
fo well as to enable the Earl to difown the nuptials when his 
fancy led him to another Fair. Leicester rewarded Horsey 
with the captainlhip of the ifle ; a trull he difeharged with 
credit to himfelf and the fatisfaftion of the illanders. It 
appears that he was very fond of the fports of the field; 
for he is recorded to have Hocked the country with game, 
and to have given a lamb for every hare brought into the 
illand. 

2 In 
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In this town was held the remarkable treaty between 
Charles L and the Commiflioners from the Parliament, begun 
September i8, and ended Nov. 28, 1648, during his con- 
. Sinement in Carisbrook-castle, I refer the reader to Lord 
€l$re?i(}ons account, v. 210 to 228, of the proceedings 
there, and of the important debates it gave rife to in both 
Houfcs. All was in vain ; the army had afiumed the de- 
cifion, and, in two months annihilating all legal power, 
brought bi3 Majefty to the block. 

Carisbrook ties a mile north-weft of Newport , and is the 
parent parifh. The village and the church are very prettily 
feated, environed with trees in a bottom at the foot of the 
celebrated caftle. Prior to the prefent church was another 
of Saxon origin, and called the Church of the Manour, 
meaning of Boucomb, i. e. Beau-comb, or the Fair Valley ; 
the name it bore before it was changed for that of Carisbrook . 
I cannot but fufped that the Britons were the firft who for* 
tified this fpot; for the Car, in the prefent name, feems to 
have been corrupted from Caer, the British adjunct to every 
fortified place* The church is greatly reduced from its 
original fize; but the fteeple, with Gothic arches and em¬ 
battled tower, remain proofs of its former beauty. On one 
part is a rude figure of a kneeling woman, with fix uncouth 
figures of men and women behind. 

On 
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On a wooden tablet is painted a Ihip, with a man [JVil- 
Jiam Keeling) fitting on the deck. Above his head is a 
Crown of Glory; on the fails is the word Eidem ; 'em the 
compafs, Verbum Dei ; and on the anchor, Spcs. He had 
been Groom of the Chamber to James I. and General for 
the Honourable East India Adventurers^ where he was 
employed in three voyages. Purchas f in Vol. I. from page 
188 to 203, gives the full account of one of his voyages. It 
began from the Downs , about Api'il 1, 1607. He failed by 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Common Illcs, and from 
thence to the Isle of Bafidu , one of the Spiccy Iflands. The 
Dutch die wed great jealoufy on his arrival: notwithftanding 
the many interruptions he met with from them, he obtained 
a lading of nutmegs and mace; but the Dutch having 
made peace with the natives, and built a fort, he found it 
prudent to depart, and arrived in England in May 1610. 
He died in this Ifle, aged forty-two, September 19, 1619.— 
The reader will not be difplcafed with his epitaph : 

“ Fortie and two years, in this vcflel fraile, 

“ On the rough feas of life did Keeling failej 
“ A merchant fortunate, a captain bould, 

“ A courtier gracious, yet (alas !) not old : 

“ Such wealth, experience, honour, and high praife, 

“ Few winne in twice fo manie years or daies. 

“ But what the world admired, he deemed but drofle, 

“ For Chrijl ; without Chrijl , all his gains but lolie : 

<k For him and his dear love with merriecheere 
“ To the Holy Land his laid courfe he did fteere ; 

IT. Y “ Foith 
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Pkiort. 


Castle. 


“ Faith fcrved for fails, the Sacred Word for cord, 

“ Flope was his anchor, Glorie his reward : 

“ And thus with gates of grace, by happy venter. 

Thro’ flraits of Death, Heaven’s harbour he did enter.” 

The adjacent Priory was founded by William Fitz-Osborn 
carl of Hereford * foon after the Conquefl, and bellowed 
by him on the Abbey of Lyra in Normandy , founded by 
himfelf, which he was fo fond of as to bellow on it fix 
other churches within this ifland. 

It is faid that the inhabitants ufed to boaft that they 
had not among them monks, lawyers, wolves nor foxes f. 
The two lafl may be true, the two firft not; for, befides the 
great Abbey of Quarr or Quarraria , well of Hide , they had 
not fewer than fix Priories or other monaftic houfes: but 
in rcfpe& to lawyers it was (temporarily) mofl exad ; for, 
during the captainmip of Sir George Carey , i. e. from 1588 
to 1603, “ no fooner did an attorney appear in the ifle, 
“ but he was, by his command, with a pound of candles 
c< hanging at his breech lighted, with bells about his 

legs, hunted owte of the ifland J.” 

The Caftle towers above the village on a fmall eminence ; 
the Keep, on an artificial one riling above the other.— 
The founder was Fitz-Osborn ; but probably there had been 

a Saxoii 

* IForflaj , o. IGj. f Same , n, 176. £ Same, t>. 107 . 
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a Saxon fortrefs on the Etc previous to the Conqucd, the 
artificial mount being a certain indication of its having been 
the work of that people. The Norman Cadlc took-fin no 
more than the fpace of an acre and a half; it was of a fquare 
form, with rounded angles, and the bafe furrounded by a 
fofs; the Saxon Keep had alfo its fofs. Much of this Caftle 
is dedroyed, or very ruinous: the noble gateway yet re¬ 
mains, confiding of a great round tower on each fide.— 

Thefe buildings have been often refiored; that in quefiion 
is faid to have been rebuilt by Lord Widville , in the reign of 
Edward IV. ; other parts had long before undergone repairs 
by Montacute earl of Salisbury , in the time of Richard II. - 

The wells of this fortrefs are very remarkable. One had 
been three hundred feet deep ; but it is faid that great part 
had been filled up as ufelefs : this is in the polygonal 
tower of the Keep. The other is in the Cadle-yard, of 
the depth of two hundred feet: a pin dropped into this 
well I heard fall mod didinctly. The water is drawn up 
by an afs that walks very ordeily into the great wheel, 
which it paces round. I was told, that the predeceflfor to 
the animal now in office difeharged its duty for the fpace of 
forty years j I have heard feventy years. 

The Chapel of St. Nicholas was coeval with the Cadle; CiiArr.L or 

St. Nicholas. 
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was confiderably endowed, and efteemed parochial, for the 
prefent church in the village was conventual. It is long 
fince nny fcrvice has been performed within its walls: at 
length it grew quite ruinous, but was rebuilt by the Crown 
in 17 38, being the place in which the Governor or his 
Steward adminifters the oaths to the Mayor of Newport. It 
is a vicarage ; the Crown pays to the incumbent (who is ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor) three pounds a year; and he, in 
fa£t, has a right to appoint the Curate of Newport , but he 
leaves that to the inhabitants of the town. 

The more modern fortifications were added by Queen 
Elizabeth , on the fame plan as the Citadel of Antwerp , by 
the Italia?i engineer Gcnebella. Thefe inclofe twenty acres, 
and the antient fortrefs. They are pentagonal, are faced 
with (lone, and defended alfo by a deep fofs. 

Notwithftanding the ifland was frequently invaded, I 
never find that the Caftle was ever, more than once, regu¬ 
larly befieged, which was in 1377, when it was attacked: 
by the French ; but it was fo gallantly defended by Sir Hugh 
Tyrrel , that they were obliged to retire with vaft lofs. 

The Parliament, very foon after its unhappy rupture with 
the King, made themfelvcs matters of this fortrefs, and ap¬ 
pointed 
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pointed Captain of the illand, in 1642, their obfequious tool 
the notorious Philip earl of Pembroke , from which time the 
whole illand remained in their power. Colonel Hammond 
was his fucceffor in 1647. ^ was * n t ^ at Charles I. 

repofed fuch imprudent confidence on his efcape from the 
army, and placed himfclf under the protection of the Colo¬ 
nel, without the leaf!: Aipulation, or even previous notice. 

Th is flop proved fatal to his Majefiy : from that time he re¬ 
mained clofe prifoner, even to the fad conclufion of his 
life. The account of his confinement, of his attempt to Chauu si. 
efcape, and his final removal, are given by our hifiorians*. 

To them, therefore, I refer the narrative, which, entertaining 
as it is, is too prolix for a work of this nature. Let me only 
add, that the fide in which the unhappy Monarch was im- 
prifoned is quite ruinous. The window through which he 
attempted to efcape is dill to be fecn ; but the iron bars that 
obfiru&cd his pafiage have long fince been taken away. 


This cafilc was the rcfidence of the Governors or Cap¬ 
tains of the ifiand, who lived here with great hofpitality.— 
Isabella de Forlibus maintained here great dignity and ftate, 
and feveral of the Captains are recorded to have fupported 
their charge highly to their honour. 

After the death of Charles I. it was ufed as a prifon by 

the 


* Clarendon ; jrorjley , 117 to 135. 
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the u forger Cromwell) and continued as a place of confine¬ 
ment by Charles II. I ought to mention, that the Duke of 
Glouer sler, and the Princefs Elizabeth, fon and daughter of 
Charles I. after the murder of their father, were imprisoned 
here. They were firft committed to the change of the Coun- 
tefs of Leicester, and lived with her at Pens hurst. *, and the 
liberal fum of three thou land pounds a year was allowed for 
their maintenance f. This totally falfifies the report that the 
Republicans intended to bind Lady Elizabeth apprentice to 
a button-maker. They were foon after removed to this 
caftle, where Mr. Mildmay was chaplain. The Duke of 
Gloucester was attended there by his tutor Mr. hovel, and 
feems to have been treated with humanity. The Duke was 
fet at liberty by the advice of Cromwell : five hundred 
pounds was paid out of the Treafury to defray the expence 
of tranfporting himfelf out of England. Elizabeth died in 
confinement, September 8, 1650, and was interred in New¬ 
port church on the 24th, aged 15. In the regiftcr is this 
memorial :—“ Burials, September 1650, Elizabeth, daughter 
of King Charles —24.” Lord Clarendon fays, that, according 
to the charity of the time towards Cromwell, it was faid fhe 
was poifoned j but the noble hifiorian candidly gives no 
credit to the report. It is mod probable, that, according to 
Sand ford $, fhe died of a broken heart. 

On 

* Clarendon, llifl. Rebel, octavo, VI. 325. | IVhitclock's Memorials, 404. 
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On examining the ground to Ex on a proper foot whereon 
to build a vault for the interment of a brother of the Earl of 
Delaware , the coffin and urn containing her remains’ were 
found, OeL 24, j 793, in a very perfect (late. On the lid of 
the coffin is inferibed : “ Elizabeth, fccond daughter of 
the late King Charles , deccafed Sept. 8, 1650.”—The an¬ 
nexed print is from a drawing made on the fpot, obligingly 
communicated by Pdehard Bull , Efq. who faw the vault and 
coffin in the ilale repreiented. 

The chalk in thefe parts is quite hard and fhattery, and Cumk. 
docs not mark like common chalk, nor is it burned for lime. 

It is called here marly and is 11 fed by the farmer as fuch. 

Twenty waggon loads are laid on an acre, and ground well 
marled will find the good effects twenty years; but after 
that, the application of it a fccond time will an Aver no other 
purpofc than making a Riff foil work rather more free. 


May I'-jth we continued our journey fouthcrly, and, de- 
feending into a bottom, patted by the heufe of Gal comb , 
the feat of Rdzcard Aleux Horsley, Efq. ahandfomc modern 
houfe, and by the adjacent church, both prettily tttuated, in 
a rood count rv, amid ft verv beautiful groves : at the dif- 
tance of three miles and a half wc reached the village cf 
God si dll, in a fimilar fituation, and equally pleafing. 

1 Tlie 
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The Church is feated on an eminence infulatcd by a rich 
bottom clothed with trees. It was one of the fix churches 
given'by William Fits-Osborn to the Abbey of Lyra. The 
tower-fteeple appears above. Within are various monu¬ 
ments ; the moft antient, of Sir John height and his Daughter 
heirefs of John Racket. Under a rich Gothic arch are their 

figures recumbent; their feet reft on the backs of wolves. On 
» 

the borders of the Lady’s robe are the arms of the Rackets: 
on each fide of her is a Child : on the top, above the arch, 
are three Angels holding fliields, with fome antient let¬ 
ters inferibed on them. Racket died in the reign of 
Henry VRI. 

The next monument is of Sir Janies Worslcy and his 
Lady : flic was the daughter of Sir John Leigh. They are 
reprefented kneeling under an architrave fupported by two 
Ionic pillars. 

The next is of Sir Robert , who died in the ye?r 1747, 
and his brother Rcnry Worslcy , thelaft Governor of Bar ha- 
does, who departed this life in March 1740. Their buffcs 
are placed on a Sarcophagus : the pediment is fupported by 
pillars of marble veined, with the figures of Rope and For¬ 
titude on the fides. 

A mural monument of Captain Richard Worslcy , fon of 
Sir James , has on each fide a fluted pillar. This has a long 
infeription, which I tranferibe, as it is hiftorical of the Fa- 

mily, 
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mily, and particularly gives an account of the unfortunate 
youths deftroycd by the explofion: 

“ Ricardo Worsley, armigero, nuper infills Vcdtis pra?fcdt6, unico 
“ fratri fuo, filio primogenito Jacobi JVorJley de JVorJley-hall, , in provincia 
“ Lancaftria oriundi equitis aurati, ejufdem item inful sc dim praefetti, ex 
f1 Anna filia Johannis Ley , equitis aurati, apud Appuldorcombe, in eadem 
“ infula nata, Johannes JVorJley armiger pofuit. 

u En pia IVorfelei lapis hie tegit offa Ricardi 
“ Ve&is praefedtum quem gemit ora fuum, 

“ Et patriae charus dum vixit et utilis idem 
<c Mortuus in patria nunc tumulatur humo, 

“ Quem pater adverfa materque afpedtat in urna, 
u Matris et in medio fpe&at uterque parens. 

“ Ad latus hie nati pueri duo forte perempti. 

“ Praepropcra infefti pulveris ignejacent. 

“ Felices omnes vel quos fors dira coegit 
“ Triftia funeftis claudere fata rogis. 

“ Appeldercombus genuit, rapuitque ; fepulchrum 
“ Oflii habet: Hinc animas vexit ad aftra Deus. 

“ Obi it idem Ricardus die 12 Mali, A. Dili 1565; Johannes ct Georgius# 
“ filii dicti Ricardi , obierunt 6 die Scptembris , A. Dili 1567. 


The houfe of Jppuldor combe, long the refidence of the appuldor- 
Worslcys, is about a mile from Godshill. The lituation is C0MflE uousx 
truly fine, on the plain of a delicious park, in the midft of 
an amphitheatre of fmooth and verdant hills, ornamented 
with beeches of a great lize, and venerable oaks that cover 
Vol. II. z the 


z 
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the fide of the noble Hope rifing behind the houfe. to a vaft 
height, and terminating in a fummit that commands a mod 
extenfive and magnificent profpc£. From hence arc feen 
the road of Si. Helen s, Spilhead , Portsmouth , and the rifing 
downs beyond ; Bern bridge- cliffs, and Brading , and Fresh¬ 
water- cliffs, hardly to be paralleled for their height of chalky 
precipice; and beyond them, the Dorsetshire fiiore, and the 
Isle o f Portland. On one of the fummits the prefent Baronet 
gratefully erected, in 1774, an obelilk in honour of his grand¬ 
father Sir Robert , who was the founder of the prefent houfe, 
and who died in 1747. About a mile diftant, on the fum¬ 
mit of a rocky hill in Ncwchurch parifh, is a ruinous caftle 
called Cooke's Castle , which, from the houfe, forms an agree¬ 
able object. 

^ Sir Robert left behind him a drawing of the old manfion, 

Houm:. which, by the print placed at page 180 of the Hiftory of the 
Iile, appears to have been a venerable pile. Beneath is an 
infeription dated 1720, beginning thus—“ Appuldorcombe , 
as I found it in 1690, and of which I have not left a (lone 
(landing.”—He adds the etymology, but makes combe de¬ 
rived from the Saxon , whereas it is true British , fignifying 
a hollow or recefs in the fide of a hill; the whole word may 
be derived from our antient tongue, Ypwlly dwry cwm, or 
the pool of water in the cwm or hollow of the hill. 


2 


Sir 
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Sir Robert began to rebuild it in 1710, but left it very much 
unfinifhed. It was completed by the prefent owner in a mag¬ 
nificent ftyle, and with diftinguiflied tafte, and the elegant 
manner with which the grounds arc laid out does him equal 
credit: on the whole, it may be ranked among the firft-rate 
places of our country. 

The manor of Appuldorcombe belonged to the Abbey of 
Monlsburg. After various mailers it fell to Sir James Wort¬ 
hy of Worslcy-hall in Lancashire , by his marriage in 1511 
with Anne daughter of Sir John Leigh of More in Derby¬ 
shire, , the fame who is interred in Godshill. The IVorsleys 
came in with the Conqueror, and fettled in Lancashire: 
their great anccftor. Sir Elias de Workesley , as they were 
then called, took up the Crofs and went into Palestine , 
where he fought many battles againft the Infidels, and died 
and was interred in the Isle of Rhodes. 

A feleCtion from the principal paintings, fculptures, and 
drawings in the houfe at Appuldorcombe, cannot fail being 
acceptable ; fome of the former, and all of the two latter, 
have been collected by the prefent Baronet; the drawings 
made by an eminent Artift, under his own infpeCtion, during 
the years 1785, 1786, and 1787, pafied in Italy, Spain , 
Greece , Egypt , Asia Minor , and Tartary. The collection 
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is made with judgment and at a very liberal expence, and 
with an indefatigable induftry hardly to be paralleled. Sir 
Richard freighted a fhip, at his own coft, to export himfelf 
and fuite from place to place as he found it convenient, and 
kept fome excellent Artifts in his train during the whole ex¬ 
pedition. The drawings of places taken on the feveral foots 
are very numerous, and (of the kind) the fined I have ever 
feen, particularly the large ones of Athens , Alexandria , Troy\ 
Constantinople , the Pyramids , See. Sec. t 

The two great Iandfcapes in the Eating-parlour, by Fran¬ 
cesco Zuccarelli , are indifputably the fined pictures he ever 
made. They are beautiful in the extreme, and, as iar as Art 
can mimic Nature, complete. The room is large and lofty ; 
but thefe fiately pictures occupy the whole fpace at the top 
and bottom of it. That at the north end is a view of the 
Veronese mountains, with the river Adige j and was painted 
in the year 1744, for the late Mr. lloare of St overhead in 
Wiltshire. 

Its companion is a view in Italy y and a proper one in 
every refped. In this room there arc three other pidurcs 
by the fame mafter; that over the chimney is admirably 
well painted : there are alfo two fweet Iandfcapes by Berg- 
hem in the fame room. 


In 
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In the Athenian room hang two very large and very fine 
coloured drawings of Athens , taken on the fpot in the year 
1785. 

The pi&ure over the chimney in the Colonnade-room, by 
Tintoretto, in his bed manner, is very capital, reprefenting 
the confecration of a Bifhop, witli the portrait of Paul JIL 
who officiates. The figures are as large as life. In the 
fame room, among others, are the following pictures, viz. 

A portrait, on a thick pannel, of Henry VIII. by Holbein, 
which Mr. Walpole thought was one of the beft of that 
Kmg; and is probably original, as it was presented by that 
Monarch to Sir James Worstey, then Governor of the Isle of 
JFight, after a \ Hit he made him at Appuldorcombe-park. 

A three-quarters pi dure of a woman in a great ruff, 
called Queen Elizabeth, in the robes of a Chancellor of 
Oxford ; it came from the Palace at Kensington: be it of 
whom it mav, tis certainly a curious picture, but has no 
character of Queen Elizabeth 's countenance. It feems a 
Flemish portrait, and very much rcfcmbling the print Mr. 
Ball has got of Isabella wife of Albert archduke of Austria \ 
or perhaps it may be Queen Mary, by Sir Anthony More, 
who was lent over to paint her picture: it refembles her a 
great deal. 

An half-length of Roxalana, a Venetian, in the Georgian 

drefs. 


17I 
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drefs. After having lived feveral years with Soliman If 
he married her, and fent to the Doge of Venice for a painter 
to make her portrait. Gentili Bellino was difpatched to 
Const ant inoj.de, and painted this pidure there. She died 
15 6 1 • 

The portrait of Hobbes of Malmesbury, by Vandyke ; a fine 
pidurc. 

The Duke of Suffolk, and the Queen Dowager of France , 
widow of Louis XII. and afterwards married to the Duke 
of Suffolk . At the bottom of the pidure are the well-known 
lines, <£ Cloth of gold do not defpife,” &c. It is a fmall 
pi dure on panncl, and is fuppofed to have been painted by 
John dc Mabuse. 

A portrait of Sir Henry Neville, on panncl. He was Am- 
baflador from Queen Elizabeth to the Court of France, and 
father to Lady Worsley wife of Sir Richard Worslcy Gover¬ 
nor of the Isle of Wight, in the fame reign, by Cornelius Jan¬ 
sen. The portrait of the above Lady Worsley , by Cornelius 
Jansen, alfo hangs up in the fame room. 

A head of the Earl of Southampton , by Vandyke. 

A very fine pidure of the Annunciation, by Guercino, in 
his firft manner, in 1629 : it was purchafed from the Con¬ 
fraternity of the Holy Crofs at Reggio. There is an original 
letter of Guercino s in Sir Richard Worsley $ houfe, deferibing 
the pains he had taken, and the price of the ultramarine 

which 
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which he had ufed in finifhing the drapery of this pic¬ 
ture. 

In the Pi&urc Cabinet are many good paintings, particu¬ 
larly thofe which follow :—A view in Italy , extremely beau¬ 
tiful ; the figures by A'icolo Poussin , and the landfcape by 
Gaspar. 

An old Joseph holding an infant Christ in his arms, 
thought to be a true Titian , and very fine and valuable. 

The Stoning of Si. Stephen before the gates of Jerusalem , 
by Dominie kino ; a very fine and valuable picture, in high 
prefervation. 

A head of 1 Valter carl of Essex , 1572, by Fred. Zuccharo . 

A beautiful head of one of the Medici family, by Carlo 
Dolci. 

A head of the infamous Countefs of Somerset , by Fred. 
Zuccharo. 

A fmall whole-length of Philip earl of Pembroke^ by Van¬ 
dyke. 

A very fine head of Pope Alexander VI. by Titian , pur- 
chafed at Granada in Spai?i> his native country. The epi¬ 
taph, written by Sannazarius, well deferibes his character : 

“ Fortafle nefeis cujus hie tumulus fiet, 

“ Avlfta viator, lii piget. 

** Titulam, quam Alex/.j\dri vides, haud illius 

“ Magui 
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“ Magui eft, fed hujus qui modo 
“ Libidinofti fanguinis captus fiti, 

“ Tot civitates inclitas, 

• “ Tot recna vertit, tot duces letho dedit 

“ Natos ut impleat fuos. 

“ Oibem,.rapinis, ferro, et igne funditus 
“ Vaftavit, haufit, eruit: 

* i Humana juia, nec minus cadeftia, 

“ Jpfofque fuftulit Deos: 
c ‘ Ut fcilicet liceret, lieu fcelus, Patri 
“ Natac fiimm permingerc, 

“ Nec execrandis abftinere nuptiis 
“ Timore fublato femel.** 

A head, by Raphael, of Ambrosio Caradosso , Engraver to 
Pope Julius the Second, and the Friend of Raphael. This 
celebrated Artift cut upon a diamond the four Doctors of the 

Church in intaglio , which - - Garzon informs us was 

purchafed by Julius the Second for 40,000 Roman crowns. 

A very curious fmall picture of Edward VI. by Ilolhcin. 
He is very young, and has a rattle in his hand ; and at the 
bottom of the portrait are feveral lines, all in capitals, fub- 
feribed Ricardi , Mori y Carmina . 

In the Veftibulc is a curious antique painting in fresco , 
cut from the wall of a temple in A drums villa near Tivoli , 
reprefenting Glaucus making love to Scylla , who is ftanding 

on 
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on the Tea ftiore. The Painter feems to have chofcn for his 
fubjed, that period of time when Glauciis is reproaching the 
Nymph for her want of affedion, fo elegantly defcribc;d by 
Ovid: 

“ Quid tamen ha’C fpecies, quid difplacuifle marinits, 

“ Quid juvat efle Deum, fi tu noil tangeris iftis 

Over the chimney, in the Library, is a curious pidure by 
Murillo , (called the Spanish Vandyke,) which reprefents Cleo¬ 
patra applying the afp to her breaft : it wasprefented to Sir 
Rickard IVorslcy , by a nobleman at Granada in Spam, in the 
year 1783, in whofe family it had been more than a cen¬ 
tury : it is a beautiful compofition; and one cannot help 
applying the lines in Shakspeare's Play of Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra^ Sc. VI. 

“ Peace ! peace ! 

“ Doft thou not fee my baby at my breaft, 

“ That fucks its nurfe afleep r” 

In the fame room are thepidures of Philip IK of Spam, 
and Isabella of Bourbon , whole lengths on horfeback, 
brought from Granada , and painted by Velasquez , much in 
the manner of Rubens . There are prints of both pidures 
well etched. 


In the Inner Library is a good whole length, by Sir Joshua 
Vol. II. a a Reynolds , 


A A 
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Reynolds , of the prefent Right Honourable Sir Richard JVors- 
lcy y d relied in the uniform of the Hampshire militia; and the 
fame, room contains feveral other valuable paintings. 

In Sir Richard's Drefling-room, adjoining, are fome fine 
and curious drawings, taken by a very refpedable Artift 
under the Baronet’s own infpedion. 

I recoiled a fmall drawing of the Pits where the Mum¬ 
mies are found near Cairo ; alfo a fine view of the Pyramids , 
and the head of the great Sphinx . 

Likewife a large view of the Ruins of the Gymnasium at 
Alexandria Troas in Asia Minor . There are alfo the fol¬ 
lowing valuable drawings, finely executed upon a large fcale, 
viz. 

A view of the round Temple built by the Emprefs of 
Russia in the great Duke’s garden at Paulowski, and dedi¬ 
cated to Hercules. A view of the Aquedud of Justinian , 
nine miles from Co?ista?itinople. 

A view of Constantinople^ and the harbour called the 
Golden Horn . 

Ruins of the Homeriam, near Smyrna . 

Ruins of Hierapolis in Upper Phrygia. Ruins of a grand 
Temple at Corinth; and others equally valuable and cu¬ 
rious. 


Account 
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Account of fome of the Sculptures and Antique Mo¬ 
numents at Appuldorcombe. 

In the principal front of the houfe, on each fide of the 
entrance, ftands a curious antique Chair of white marble : 
that on the right hand, called Sella Thcssala, is of fine de- 
fign and elegantly ornamented, and was ufed as a common 
fitting chair; that on the left, ftyled Sella Arquata , was 
ufed by the Philofophers as a ftudying chair. They are 
unicjue in their kind, and came originally from Greece , as 
appears by the marble, and were dug up at Rome in the time 
of the celebrated antiquary Fatoius Orsini , who was the pur- 
chafer. From him they became the property of Sextus 
Quintus , and were purchafed by the prefent owner when the 
marbles in the Villa Negroni were difpofed of. 

On the door is an elegant Knocker in bronze, found 
among the ruins of Herculaneum in the year 1787. 

There are intercfting marbles and bafs-relievo’s, many of 
early antiquity, in almoft all the rooms below ftairs, which 
are arranged with elegance and judgment: fome little ac¬ 
count of the principal ones may be fatisfa&ory. 

In the centre, over the door leading into the Eating-room, 

a a 2 is 
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is a moft beautiful and precious fragment in marble, found 
at Athens in the year 1785, and was brought to England 
two years afterwards. It reprefents Jupiter and Minerva 
receiving vows and Applications from an Athenian family, 
and appears, from the dimenAons, the ftyle and beauty of the 
fculpture, to have been part of the frieze of the cell at Par¬ 
thenon at Athens , defigned by Phidias , and probably executed 
by his beft fcholars* Virgil , in the fixth AEneid, has left 
us a fublime idea of the excellency of fculpture : 

“ Exaudent alii fpirantia mollius sera, 

“ Credo equidem vivos ducent de marmorc vultus. 5> ' 

On the left hand, in the fame room, is a very interefting 
monument in bafs-relievo, found in the Athenian Acropolis 
in 1785 : it reprefents a Syren in affli&ion for having been 
excelled by the Muses in Anging. She is reprefented with¬ 
out wings, to point out more particularly the victory of 
the Muses , which fhe is lamenting. The Muses , as we are 
told by Stephanas de Ur bibus, deprived the Syrens of their 
wings, and the city of Aplera in Crete was called fo from, 
this circumftance. 

Hekma. i n the Colonnade-room is an, exceeding fine Hernia , or 
Term of Sophocles , found among the ruins of the Prytaneum 
at Athens in the year 1785 : it is fimilar to one dug up at 
Rome with the name of Sophocles upon it; but the fculp¬ 
ture 
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ture of the Roman llcrma lias been thought inferior to this. 

Ilerma are buds on long quadrangular bafes, originally in¬ 
vented by the Athenia?is : tliey were £r(l made to represent 
Hermes or Mercury , and defigned as guardians to the fe- 
pulchres in which they are lodged; but afterwards the houfes, 
dreets and porticos of Athens were adorned with them, and 
rendered venerable by multitudes of illudrious portraits of 
Men, of Heroes, and of the Gods. 

On a Scagliole table in the fame room is a good buft of 
Achilles, dug up in the Campagna of Rome in August 1787. 

On the other fide of this room is a bafs-relievo of a female 
figure. From the badnefs of the defign it feems to be a 
produ&ion of the Romans when the arts were declining, or 
perhaps an unfinidicd work : however, it is curious, as being 
one of the antient Stella , which were pillars placed on the 
antient fepulchrcs, with the name of the perfon and tribe 
to which it belonged. 

On the right band of the chimney is an Hernia of Alci- 
biades, of the fined Greek fculpturc, difeovered in the ruins 
of the Prytaneum at Athens in the year 1785. 

In the centre of the room is a large and mod beautiful 
Bull in demi-relievo, weighing more than twenty hundred bull. 
weight; he is crowned with laurel leaves, and the vittte 
hang down from the horns ; he has a large fillet ornamented 
with fringe on the back. The bulls reprefented in the tri¬ 
umphal 
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umphal facrifice on the arch of Titus at Rome have fimilar 
ornaments. It is probable this bull adorned the front of 
fomc antient temple in Magna Gr<ecia> having been found 
near the ruins of Crotona about three hundred years ago, 
and much admired fince at Naples in the Palace of the Duke 
of Colobrano. The beauty, defign, elegance and expreflion 
of the whole is wonderfully fine. 

Upon another Scagliole table Hands a fine Greek bull of 
the Guidian Venus , one of the celebrated and favourite pro- 
duflions of the chiflel of Praxiteles : it was ufual with tho 1 
Antients to copy their mofl admired and efleemed produc¬ 
tions ; and this is probably one of thofe antient copies, the 
fculpture as well as the marble being the produce of Greece . 

In the fame room Hands the river Nile in white marble, 
(as deferibed by the elder Philostratus,) leaning with bis left 
arm upon a Sphinx , and a flream ifluing from under his body; 
in his right he holds a cornucopia, with fixteen finding chil¬ 
dren ; fome of them are pointing to the flood : the fixteen 
children fignify the fixteen cubits in height, the uttermofl 
of the flowing of the Nile t and their fmiling looks the ad¬ 
vantages received therefrom. This marble is very curious, 
and in many refpe£ts fimilar to the celebrated flatue of the 
Nile in the Vatican at Ro?ne. 

On the chimney-piece are the three following curiofities: 
—A fmall antique Hatue of an Egyptian Priefl, with an 

obelifk 
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obelifk on the back part of it, covered with hieroglyphics. 
This precious image is of Egyptian green bafaltes, and was 
dug up on the ihore near Mattano (the antient Antiuni) in 
the year 1773. 

A fmall Hernia of Sappho , on a column of ferpentine 
marble : it was dug up at Athens in the year 1785. 

A fmall Hernia of Telesphorus , on a column of ferpentine 
marble, from Egypt. He was by the Antients venerated as 
the fon of Esculapius , and the God of Convalescence. 

in the Library ftands a moft beautiful Greek group of 
Bacchus , leaning upon a Genius. Perhaps there does not 
exift a more perfed work of Art, or any imitation of beauti¬ 
ful Nature, more ftriking, even to the eye of a common ob- 
ferver, than this charming group, the material parts of which 
arc in perfect good prefervation. 

The Priory of Appuldorcombe was a Cell to the Abbey of 
Montsburg in Normandy , given them by Richard de Red - 
vers, founder of the Abbey. A Prior and two Monks were 
kept here by the Convent, to take care of the profits of their 
lands. 

We eroded St. Boniface's Down, in the parilh of the fame 
name, corrupted to Bonchurch. We defeended a very deep 
2 road 
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St. Bon t face's 
Cottage. 


Steephill 

Cottage. 


St. Laurence. 


road amidft broken cliffs flipped down from the greater, and 
paffed by his well, and by Under Cliff, confiding of broken 
free-done difpofed in narrow ftrata, and often clothed with 
brufh-wood. The narrow fpace between the cliffs and the 
fea was extremely fingular *, refembling a continuance of 
narrow corn-fields and paftures divided with parallel rifings 
covered with fhriibs, which, in paft times, had fallen entire 
from the fuperjacent cliffs. St. Boniface's Cottage is an 
elegant little building under the precipitous rocks. We 
were introduced into it, and met with the mod polite re ¬ 
ception from Mrs. Hilly the lady of Colonel Hill the ow/er, 
who made this moll fequeftered fpot her frequent and long 
abode. 

About a mile further is Steephill Cottage , another elegant 
retreat, built by the late Hans Stanley cfq. when Governor of 
this Ifle. The fore-ground varies little from that of the 
former, with the frequent addition of plentiful orchards; 
but the cliffs, here fhagged with fhrubs, afford a fine and 
fhady canopy over the walks cut beneath. 

We paffed next into the parifh of St. Laurence , fe- 
cluded from the high lands by weather-beaten precipices 
often difpofed in double feries. The feene becomes rude 
and frightful $ all the lower ground is uneven, formed from 

the 
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the ruins of the higher parts; yet it is finely cultivated, 
(wherefoever the inequality will permit,) in the fmall in- 
clofures, interperfed with vaft fragments of rocks. 

After a fhort ride we got into the parifh of Niton, and as Niton. 
it is called Crab-Niton , from the number of thofc cruftacea 
its rocky fkores produce. The church, with five others 
in Hampshire , were beftowed on Queen's College , Oxford\ 
by Charles I. in return for the college-platc beftowed on his 
Majcfty in his diftrefs. 

Wc afeended to Niton village, which ftands on the down 
of the fame name, about a mile up the country : liockcn - 
point, in the adjacent parifh of Chale , is the extreme 
fouthern point of the ifland; from thence the land trends 
greatly to the weft and to the caft. 


Two flight curvatures are unworthily dignified by the Ciialf.-bay, 
name of bays: fuch are thofe of Chale and Brixton ; the 
firft unhappily diftinguifhed by its dangerous navigation : it 
is bounded by lofty and perpendicular cliffs. An awful 
opening is worn through the midft of thofe of Chale: an 
immenfe gully, called the Black Ga?ig Chine , gives a paffage 
to the ftrand beneath, amidft vaft maffes of broken ground 
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and disjointed rocks. This originated from a fmall ftream, 
in no place fo wide as not to be eafily pafled over ; but which 
in proccfs of time formed-the chafm, by wearing away the 
fand and clay, leaving only the folid rocks. 

The country-people in thefe parts once thought that they 
were poflefied of a Pactolian fand, for they obtained for a 
certain time fome gold duft from the fand of the bay ; but, 
from a number of dollars having been from time to time caft 
on ihorc, it was juftly fufpc&cd that it came from the wreck 
of fome unfortunate Spanish {hip. 4 

From Niton Down we pafled to that of Chalei the cliffs, 
that here impend over the {bore, confift of free-Rone, and 
St. Cathf.- are of a tremendous height. A Christian Pharos was 
R.sts un\KR. ere( cj. cc } a |) 0ve thefe terrible precipices, in form of a chapel, 

dedicated to St. Catherine , in 1323, by Walter lord of the 
manor of Goclyton in this neighbourhood, who afligned cer¬ 
tain rents for a chaunting prieft to flng mafs, and alfo to pro¬ 
vide light in the Tower for the fafety of navigators. At the 
Diffolution, the prayers of the prieft, and the more efficacious 
fecurity derived from the light-houfc, were involved in one 
common ruin. Neither of them were ever reftored ; yet the 
Tower, ftill called St, Catherine s Tower , continues to ferve 
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as a guide to mariners by day. It was thought of fuch im¬ 
portance, oflate years, that it has been thoroughly repaired, 
and, in clearing away the foundation of the chapel, the form 
was difeovered, and the floor of the little cell of the pious 
prieft laid open to view. 

This chapel flood feven hundred and fifty feet above 
high-water-mark, and commanded a moll extenfive view ; 
its outfidc was odtangular, its infide fquare, the top pyra¬ 
midal. In the two firft refpedts it has the form of the 
famous Homan Pharos at Dover ; but, the finilhing of the 
lafl being loft, we can purfue the comparifon no further. 

Divines, who feek for the completion of prophecies, may 
have a more comfortable and authentic proof, from the re¬ 
cent appearance of Shanklin Down , from the Tower of Sf. 
Catherine* Within memory of man, another, called Week 
Dozen, interfered fo far as to render the former fcarcely vifi- 
ble from the Tower; but, at prefent, Shanklin Down appears 
from that ancient ftrudhire a hundred feet higher than that 
of Week: fo that, in this inftance at leaft, ct every valley Ihall 
be exalted, and every mountain Ihall be made low.” I well 
remember the infinite fatisfa&ion I gave to a truly learned 
and pious Divine on this fubjedt, by relating to him, that the 

later meafures of the height of our boafted Snowdon made 

* 
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it about a hundred and fifty feet lower than it was in the 
preceding century. 

Being now on the centre of danger, from the ftorms and 
tides of this important coaft, I (hall, from the communica- 
tion of my worthy friend Mr. Bully give a hiftory of the 
fea, and the new attempts of the ufeful Trinity-house to 
teach the mariner to iliun thefc dire fhores. 

“ The high lands of St. Aldan's” (fays my intelligent cor- 
refpondent) u in Dorsetshire , and St. Catherine' s-point in the 
c< Isle of Wighty form a great bay, and, in blowing weather, 
“ with the wind to the fouth-weft, hardly any vefiel that 
“ gets within it cfcapes without coming afhore. To pre- 
“ vent this, the Trinity-house , a few years fincc, ere&ed, at 
<£ the expence of 7000I. two light-houfes, one upon St. Ca- 
u t her ine s -hilly and one upon the high downs juft abovethe 
“ Needle rocks, and a third upon Hurst beach ; the two laft 
“ were lighted for the firft time the 2 9th of laft September, 
“ but the former has never yet been illuminated. A toll 
“ or duty of one fhiiling for every coafting vcficl palling the 
“ light is colledled by the Trinity-house. British veflels, 
tl bound on foreign voyages, pay one halfpenny per ton ; 
“ Foreigners, double. Sailors doubt whether the lights upon 
€t the two high points of the Needlesy and St. Catherine's, 
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“ will anfwer any good purpofe. They fry, they had been 
“ better feen upon the beach than where they are j becaufe, 

“ in bad weather, when moft wanted, thofchigh hills«arc al- 
“ moft always enveloped in clouds, and of courfe the lant- 
“ horns invifible at any little diftance: and that for fomc time 
“ to come they may be liable to be miftaken for the Portland 
“ lights ; one fatal inftanceof which has already happened, 

“ for, the night before we left the ifland, a Dutch frigate, 
tc of thirty-fix guns and two hundred and fifty men, came 
“ bump afhore, (miftaking the lights,) and was beat to pieces ; 

14 and though moft of the crew were faved at laft, the furf 
“ ran fo high, it was one night and two days before they 
“ could be brought off. I faw myfclf, for four hours to- 
“ gether, the Captain’s wife and other women waving their 
“ handkerchiefs, and (hewing every fign of diftrefs; and I 
“ make myfclf believe I was the means of faving eight men, 
“ by bribing a defperate fmuggler to go off to them in his 
44 boat.” 

Hunger began to prefs us: our worthy companion, Mr. 
Richard Clarke , fuggefted to us, that, notwithftanding the 
abfence of the hofpitable owner, wc might find fomc “ ham 
harnois dc gueulc” as Jacques du Fouilloux calls it, at his 
feat at Northcourt , about five miles to the north, in Shore- 
well parifti: wc haftened there, and found, to hungry men, 

the 
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the delicious repaft of bacon and eggs; and our friend fup- 
plied us with a bottle of excellent white wine, by his intereft 
with the family of the good minifter, Mr. Gothcr , then from 
home. We here took leave of Mr. Clarke with regret, but 
with a full fenfe of his good fervices in the Ifle, and by his 
various communications of its hiftory in feveral moft mate¬ 
rial points. We wifhed to go that evening to the vaft cliffs 
of Freshwater , but he told us it was impoffiblc to be done 
in the time we cxpe&ed. Every petty traveller can cffe£t 
poflibilities; I aim at more: I bribed my guide, and fully 
performed my defign. 


SlIORWELL. 


Dangerous 

Rocks. 


We paffed the village of Shorwcll and its fpire-fteeplc ; 
from thence kept to the north-weft, and paffed by the villages 
of Brixlon and Mottiston , the little capitals of their rcfpcc- 
tive pariflies. In both thefe the cliffs lower confiderably : 
from them may be feen the very dangerous groups of rocks, fo 
fatal to mariners, which jut in feveral places from the beach 
into the water, and often arreft the fhips, and deny them 
the chance of fafety by running on fhore. For the fite of 
thefe, as well as on every topographical occasion, I refer to 
the accurate map (which Sir Richard Worslcy has favoured 
us with) prefixed to the hiftory. 


JiROOK. 


We now paffed by Brook , feated in a beautiful vale, 

fprinkled 
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fprinkled with trees, and rich in corn. On Brook-down is a 
circular fofs eighty-one paces in circumference, and in the 
middle a tumulus: near this circle were fix otheis eoned, Tumuu. 
and each furrounded with a fmall fofs. I recollect feeing, on 
Mot tiston-down, another placed folitary. Thefc arc memo¬ 
rials of fome bloody actions of the early invaders, Danes or 
Saxons , who erected over their flain thefe cuftomary honours; 
the lirft poftibly was a refpedt paid to fome mighty chief¬ 
tain. 

Brook-dozen extends to the weft, and flopes from its fum- 
mit to the fea quite to Frcsliwater-gap , and again to the 
north towards Yarmouth . I obferve it to have been inter¬ 
fered by antient foffes from its higheft part, reaching almoft 
to the fea, and dotted with a ferics of numerous tumuli . 

Freshwater-hay commences at the end of that of Brixton , Freshwater- 
and forms a deeper curvature than the others. From Brook- Y 
green , its eaftern extremity, is a recommencement of lofty 
cliffs; beneath which, for fome way, is continued a fine 
fandy ftrand. In the centre of the bay is a creek called 
Freshwater-gate , with two vaft and rude columnar rocks 
riling out of the fea immediately before its mouth. A little 
beyond this creek rifes the river Yar , which runs due north 
into the fea at Yarmouth , and pcninfulates this corner of the 
2 ifland; 
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Shari>nore 

Sconce. 


Freshwater. 

Cuffs. 


ifland ; for tbe tide flows up from Yarmouth to within half a 
mile or lefs of the gap, in a flraight hollow. In the map it 
is made to extend much too near the Gate. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth , an earthen fconcc or redoubt was flung 
up, for the fecurity of this part of the ifland, at a place called 
Sharpnore, which coft fix hundred and fifty-one pounds 
eleven Shillings and twopence halfpenny: and, in 1629, a 
petition was fent to the King, by the chief Gentry of the 
ifland, for money to repair the forts, and infulate Freshwater, 
by cutting through the ifthmus, and fecuring the paflages by 
draw-bridges and half-moons ; fo that the inhabitants, on any 
irrefiflible invafion, might retire here with their cattle, till a 
power fuflicient to repel the enemy could be colle&ed : but 
the plan never took effed, and the petitioners were only an- 
fwered by fair words and promifes. 

From Freshwater-gate commence cliffs of chalk, perhaps 
unequalled in the univerfe for fplcndour, fublimity, and mag¬ 
nificence of feenery. They terminate this end of the ifland 
with a fharp point, then take a north-eafterly direction, and 
finifh oppofite to lJurst-castle, at a place called Cliffs-end. 
It is impoffible to deferibe them more graphically than in 
the words of the Hiftorian of the ifland, Sir James JVorslcy , 
page 272, in this animated manner: 


“ The 
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iC The height of thefe cliffs is indeed prodigious, being 
54 in fome places fix hundred feet above the level of the fea. 

44 To form a juft conception of their magnitude, they fhould 
44 be viewed from the fea at a diftance of about a quarter 
44 of a mile, when the moft lofty and magnificent fabrics of 
44 Art, compared with thefe ftupendous works of Nature, 

41 {brink in idea to Lilliputian fize. Thefe cliffs are frequented 

44 by immcnfe numbersof marine birds— Puffins , Razor-bills , Birds. 

44 Willcocks, Gulls , Cormorants , Cornish-choughs y Daws , 

44 Starlings , and Wild Pigeons \ fome of which come at ftated 
44 times to lay their eggs and breed, while others remain 
44 there all the year. The cliffs are in fome places pcrpen- 
44 dicular, in others they project and hang over in a tre- 
ct mendous manner. The feveral ftrata form many fhelves: 

44 thefe fcrve as lodgments for the birds ; here they fit in 
44 thick rows, and difcover themfelves by their motions and 
44 flights, though not individually vifible. There are many 
44 chafms and deep caverns that feem to enter a great way caves. 
44 into the rocks, and in many places the ifluing of fprings 
44 form fmall cafcades of rippling waters down to the fea. 

44 Sheep and lambs are feen grazing in the lower parts of 
44 the cliffs, near the margin of the fea : the cliffs have 
44 fometimes proved fatal to them, as well as to other cattle 
44 who have ventured to graze too near to the edge; from 
44 which, hounds, in the ardour of the chace, have, to their 
Vol. II. c c “ mutual 
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“ mutual deftru&ion, driven and followed their game.— 

“ The country-people take the birds, that harbour inthefe^ 

“ rocks, by the perilous expedient of defcending by ropes 
“ fixed to iron-crows driven into the ground ; thus fuf- 
“ pended, they with (ticks beat down the birds as they fly 
“ out of their holes : a dozen birds generally yield one 
“ pound weight of foft feathers, for which the merchants 
“ give eight-pence. The carcaffes are bought by the flfher- 
“ men at flxpence per dozen* for the purpofe of baiting 
“ their crab-pots,’* 

At the foot of thefe wondrous precipices is a bold fhorc, 
but a rather (hallow fca, and faithlefs rocky bottom, in 
depth about fix' fathoms, and a little farther out about eleven: 
here, as well as on the whole back part of the ifland, the 
tide rifes only nine feet, and at the Needles only eight. 

The Needles. A very (harp point of high land forms the weftern end 
of this ifland. This, being broken by the fury of the fea* 
was divided into certain vaft columnar white rocks, as is very 
frequent off many promontories. The only one which me¬ 
rited the name of Needle was of a cylindrical lhape, (lender, 
and rofe about a hundred and twenty feet above low-water¬ 
mark, and was called the Pillar of Lot's Wife. Some years 
ago, the bafe being worn through by the perpetual efforts of 
2 the 
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the waves, it fell down, and totally difappeared. Its figure, 
as well as that of the other Needles , is prefervcd in a vignette 
to p. 25 of the Hiftoryof the Ifland. Other views of thefe 
columns, of the cliffs, and the magnificent cave at their bot¬ 
tom, are engraven in the fame work, and give a good idea of 
thefe fublime works of Nature. 

There is a notion that the men of war are prohibited from 
pafling through the Needles ; but the Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty only defirc the Captains to underfland that it is a paf- 
fage too hazardous for them to attempt. 

After doubling the Needles is Alum-bay , bounded by lofty Alum-Bay. 
chalky precipices on one fide, and on the other with cliffs 
beautifully variegated with different colours, arifing from the 
ftrata of red or yellow ochres, fuller’s earth, and fands of vari¬ 
ous hues, among which is a white fand exported in great quan¬ 
tities to fupply our manufactures of the finer fort of glafs and 
porcelane : abundance of copperas-ftones are alfo found on 
the fhores, which are fent in fhip-loads to the vitriol-works 
near London . In this bay is excellent anchorage in from 
feven to ten fathoms water. The next bay is Toland , with a Tolano. 
rocky bottom ; and thofe tremendous rocks, called Warden- 
ledge , bound it on the north, and jut far into the water. 

Next to Toland-bay is that of Colwal ; and, a very little coiw.u. p>a',. 

farther. 


c c 2 
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farther, flood Worthy s Tower, a fmall defence to this part, 
named in honour of Sir James , the Captain of the Ifle, in the 
reign of Henry Fill. 

Between Cliff-end and Hurst-castle in Hampshire is the 
narroweft paflage to the main land, being fcarcely three 
quarters of a mile broad, with thirty-three and thirty fa¬ 
thoms depth of water. It Angularly lhallows to the weft, 
even fuddenly, firft to twenty, and then from five to ten fa¬ 
thoms. This gut opens into a ftreight in no part exceeding 
three miles in breadth, and dividing the north-weft part of 
the ifland from the New Forest. 

This divifion, or ftreight, between the Isle of Wight and 
$oi.ent Sea. the New Forest in Hampshire , is called the Solent Sea .— 
The venerable Bede calls it Pelago Solvent e> poflibly from 
its loofening or dividing the illand from the main land. A 
moft Angular bank, a mere ftripe of land, divides the whole 
ftreight in two equal parts: the eaftem end dilates into the 
ftiape of a pear, which is called the Bramble , and a little to 
the eaft of it another called the Middle ; the channel be¬ 
tween is noted on each fide by a buoy. The other touches 
the fpot on which ftands Hurst Castle ; but a little to the 
weft of that fort is another pyrin-form fand-bank called the 
Shingles : it confifts of loofe fluffing gravel, and is more or 

lefs 
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lefs dry at low water according to the (late of the wind; the 
fmall end of which points towards the long ftripe, and pof- 
fibly once united with it. The channel to the north of 
this flight diviflon is much Shallower than that to the fouth, 
being in parts only three fathoms deep. 

The tides round this ifland are an important piece of 
knowledge: I therefore prefent the account of them, as 
drawn up, to gratify my curiofity, by Richard Clarke of 
Newport , Efq. the Gentleman to whom I owe fuch frequent 
obligations. 

u The tide (fays my ingenious correfpondent) at the back 
“ of the ifland, in the fair chamiel , flows and ebbs pretty 
“ near equal ; but clufe in fhore it is otherwife, and varies 
44 in different places, from different caufes. In the bay call- 
“ ed Chale-bay there is at leaft nine hours flood, owing to 
“ the ebb fetting ftrong down from the coaft of Sussex in 
“ a ftraight direction to Dunnose , and occafloning a kind 
“ of ftagnation as it were, that great body of water be- 
“ tween the fouth-weft point called Rockey-end and the 
t£ Needles , and thereby continuing the flood in this bay to 
“ the length of time before mentioned. 

“ The old Dutch charts, which are ftill in ufe, lay the 

“ Ifland 
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,<l Ifland a little more to the north than it really is; for 
u this reafon, and that the Dutch veflels in general are bad 
u failers to windward, it is that more veflels of that nation 
“ than any other (in proportion to numbers) are ftranded 
<c here. 

<l If a velTel takes the tide of ebbs in the {larboard-bow 
“ (meaning the ofF-bow) coming up channel, when flic 
iC crofles this hay, (he does not make fo good a courfc, as {lie 
" looks up for or feems to do, by at lcaft fix or feven points, 
“ owing to the indraught. This may appear ftrangc, even 
t£ to failors; but it is neverthelcfs true. 

“ This dangerous bay of Chalc , in extent about three 
u miles, has a very bold Chore, and here is always a large 
“ fwell rolling in on it; and when that fwell is attended 
■“ with a ground fea, not even a Newfoundland dog can 

gain the (hore, the reflux draws off with fuch amazing 
‘ * force with the returning fwollen waves. 

u At Spithcad, and within the Ifland, the tide flows 
“ about feven hours. 

“ The tide rifes at the Needles between feven and eight 
<c feet, and at times flows in within the ifland with a velo- 

“ city 
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w city moft aftoni filing. Near Hurst Castle veflels have 
cc been known to let go their anchors, and to be run over by 

w the tide at once down to the bottom. 

„«> 

li In Portsmouth harbour the tide rifes about eighteen 
<c feet: at Spithead y not fo much perhaps bytwo or three 
M feet. 

u At Southampton and Cowes it rifes about fifteen or fix* 
“ teen feet. 

“ When the tide ebbs at Spithead , or in other words runs 
“ to the weftward, the fea (till rifes very confiderably in 
cc height, and continues fo to do at leaf! an hour and an 
li half: this is owing to the ftrong ebb current from the 
“ eaftward rufhing in at St. Helens , and being confined 

within the narrow limits of the ifland and the oppofite 
“ coaft:; and it is this ebb tide from the eaft which fills the 
u harbours within the ifland to fo much greater a height. 
« than the tide rifes without, and is what the fea-faring 
“ people call the fecond tide. 

“ At full and new moon it is high water at the Needles. 
li about nine o’clock; 


“ At 
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“ At Spithead , about ten ; 

“ In Portsmouth harbour, a quarter paft eleven; 

<c At Southampton , about the fame time; 

“ At Cowesy fomewhat fooner.” 

In my prefent Tour we followed the banks of the Yar 
Yarmouth. from Freshwater-gate quite to Yarmouth , a fpace of about 
three miles. On the eaft fide of the entrance of the har¬ 
bour ftands the fmall town of Yarmouth , with its Caftle, one 
of the feveral fmall fortrefles built by Henry Fill, to repel 
the predatory naval war which Francis I. carried on, particu¬ 
larly in this expofed place, after our Prince had formed his 
league with Charles V. In 1671, Yarmouth , a garrifoned 
town, was ftrongly fortified, and had a draw-bridge at the 
eaftern approach. Charles II. in his progrefs of that fum- 
nier, paid a vifit to the Governor, the gallant Admiral Sir 
Robert Holmes, who received his Majefty in this town in a 
handfome houfe, which he had built on land he owed to 
royal favour. He died in 1692, and was buried in the 
parilh church : his fon erected to his memory a noble monu¬ 
ment, with his ftatue. The epitaph particularizes the brave 
a&ion of 1666, by burning a hundred and eight merchant 
fhips in the Isle of Sc helling. which had juft arrived, richly 
laden, under convoy of two men of war, in the port of Ulie. 
He then landed a number of troops, and concluded this moft 
1 definitive 
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definitive expedition with burning the great village of 
Brandaris , and in it immenfe riches; an a&ion that was 
greater in its confequenccs, as it occafioned fuch difcontents 
as in the end to ruin the able De Witts, and overthrow the 
. French faction in Holland . 

In the Epitaph are omitted the following gallant a&ions 
of our great Commander :—In 1661, he, with four frigates, 
difpoflefled the Dutch of a fort on the coafl: of Guinea , and 
another on the river Gambia. In 1663 he forced out of 
their hands the fort of Cabo Cor so, and feized the important 
ifland of Goree , but met with a repulfe before St. George 
del la Mina ; and, not content with this, he croffed the 
Atlantic to North America , and made a conqueft of New 
Netherlands , fmee called the Province of New-York. The 
Dutch complained, and the King was obliged to affed a dif- 
pleafure, and to commit this brave man to the Tower, till he 
made it appear that he had not infringed the Law of Nations. 
He renewed his glorious activity, in 1671, by the attack of a 
rich fleet of Dutch merchantmen under a ftrong convoy, in 
which he fucceeded partially after a fpirited engagement.— 
About this time he retired to his government of the Isle of 
Wight , where he fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable retirement till his death on November 18, 1692. 
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Before I leave Yarmouth , let me turn weft ward, and re¬ 
mark, that the fhore continues low as far as Cowes harbour, 
and trends northerly. Mid-way is Newton-hay , an eftuary 
formed by a river of the fame name, and others which flow 
into it from eaft and weft. It is capable of receiving (hips 
of five hundred tons, and is the moft fecure haven in the 
ifland. The town, antiently called Franchevillc , is a bo¬ 
rough which firft fent members in the 27th of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; it is fuppofed to have been burned by the Da?ics in 
1001. 


History 
of rut Isle. 


Roman. 


I fhall not leave the ifland without giving a brief account 
of it frflm its earlieft hiftory. It was added to th zRoman em¬ 
pire about the year 45, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius , 
by Vespasian , at that time a private man, and an officer under 
Aulus Plautius . He had been ordered out of Britain into 
Germany ; he fought thirty battles, reduced two powerful 
nations, took twenty towns, and fubdued the Isle of Wight. 
Long after this (in 297) Alectus lay in wait at this ifland 
for the Roman fleet, which efcaped by favour of a fog. 


Saxon. Cerdic was the firft Saxon who, in 495, reduced the 
ifland. He beftowed it on Stuff and Whit gar, who cut off 
the remaining Britons at a place called by him Whitgara- 
hurgli , fuppofed by Camden to have been (by contraction) 
1 Carisbrook. 
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Carisbrook. But I have little doubt that it had been a 
flrong hold of the Britons , which underwent the common 
name of Caer ; the addition is loft, but it feems probable 
that, on the invafion of the Saxons , they had retreated to 
-their ftrongeft poll. 

Ceadwalla , the King of the West Saxons , found, in 686, 
Edelwalch King of the South Saxons in pofleflion of the 
ifland. Him he flew, murdered Arvandus the Prince of the 
Ifland, maflacred almoft all the inhabitants, but gave to 
Biftiop Wilfred a fourth of the Ifle to maintain three hun¬ 
dred families, converts to Chriftianity by that pious prelate. 
Ceadwalla , it feems, was then a favourer of the Chriftian 
religion, and afterwards became a convert. The gift, it 
appears, was in confequence of a vow made before he had 
conquered the Ifle—that he would maflacre the inhabitants, 
and, if he gained the ifland, devote a fourth part of it, and, 
like Sauly dedicate the fpoils to the Lord. 

A long interval happened before we hear more of this 
ifland. Tosti, brother of King Harold , invaded it in 1066 
with a fleet of pirates, laid it under contribution, and then 
departed.. 

It had been often plundered by the Hanes : their flrft iii- 

d d 2 vafion 
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vafion was in 787, their laft in 1066. In 1052 it was 
plundered by Earl Godwin , then a banilhed man, who ob¬ 
tained a fleet from the Earl of Flanders , and ftripped the 
miferable inhabitants of ail that had cfcaped the barbarity of 
other invaders. 

William Fiiz-Osborn , marfhal to the Conqueror, followed 
liis mafter’s example; and while William was conquering 
England , he fubdued the Isle of Wight for his own ufe, and 
Lords or the became the firft Lord of Might. It continued governed by 

Isle. 

its Lords till the reign of Edward I That wife Prince 
determined that there (hould be in his dominions no inipc - 
rinm in imperio , and, in the year 1293, had the good fortune 
to receive the voluntary ceflion of the ifland by the then 
Lady Wight , Isabella de Fortibus , who had fiicceeded to the 
honour in 1283, by the death of her brother Baldwin , fifth 
Earl of Devonshire , and Lord of the Isle of Wight. She was 
called De Fortibus , as flie was widow to William de Fortibus 
Earl of Albemarle. The purchafe-money for the ifland 
was four thoufand pounds: the bargain was concluded in 
1293, and the Lady died the fame night. As fhe made her 
will, and difpofed of her eftates, it appears that the King only 
purchafed the regalities, as the Crown did thofe of the Isle 
of Man, within our memory. 


6 


The 
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The King retained for himfelf the title of Lord of the A K INr, OF Till' 
.Ifland, and governed it by Custodcs or Wardens. Henry VI. 
in 144.4, honoured Henry Beauchamp duke of Wcpsuick, fon 
of Richard earl of W~ai'wick , with the title of King of Wight > 
and in perfon aflifted at the coronation, and placed the crown 
on his head; but the ceremony gave him no fort of regal 
power, as the King had not the right of transferring any part 
of his fovereignty. 

In 1295, the French , jealous of the greatability of Ed- French inva- 
ward I. fitted out a powerful fleet to make a defeent on the 
English coafts. Edward directed that proper meafures 
fhould be taken for the defence of this ifland, but no attempt 
was made. 

I refer back to page 164, for the celebrated gallantry of Sir 
Hugh Tyrrell in his defence of the ifland againft the French , 
in the reign of Richard II. 

About the year 1340 the French landed in great force at 
St. Helens Point; but were repelled by the bravery of the 
illanders, and driven back to their fhips. Sir Theobald 
Russel , one of the Wardens of Carisbrook-castle , was killed 
in the a&ion. 


The 
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MlUTIA. 


Parish Artil¬ 
lery. 


Wardens. 


The French invaded the Ifland again in the reign of 
Henry V. ; after which it remained unmolefted till that of 
Henry, V UI. I refer again back to page 141 of this work 
for the account of the fruitlefs invafion in that reign. 

The Militia of this Ifland had been very refpe&able : all 
the land-owners were obliged to defend Carisbrook-castl'e 
on their own charge during forty days ; and every perfon of 
twenty pounds a-year was obliged to find a horfeman con> 
pletely armed } the watches and beacons were efpecially 
provided for. Many great men were alfo bound to fend a 
fupply on any prefling emergencies, and the abfentees were 
fummoned to return. The Ifland had alfo its Parochial 
Artillery j every parifli provided one piece of brafs ordnance, 
which was either kept in the church, or in a fmall houfe built 
for the purpofe. About eighteen are ftill preferved ; they 
are of one pound and fix pounds caliber, and of the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. The carriages and ammu¬ 
nition were provided by the pariflies, and particular farms 
were charged with the duty of finding horfes to draw them. 
They were brought into the field on mufter days ; and the 
iflanders, by frequent practice, became excellent markfmen. 

The Wardens of the Ifland were men of rank, or proved 
abilities. Sir Richard Worsley , from page 85 to 145, has 

given 
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iven their names, with an hiftorical account of the tranf- 
aions under each. The firft was Walleran de Ties , in the 
ear 1216; the prefent is Thomas Orde , efq. We find a 
hurchman among them; for, in the year 1340, the Abbot of 
2 uarr was appointed to the office. I find the name changed 
0 that of Conftable of Carisbrook-castle , as in the cafe of Sir 
Hugh Tyrrel and others; but poflibly that of Captain of the 
ifle, another title long in ufe, was included in the patent, as 
in the cafe of Sir James Worstey in 1511 ; and even the 
title of Governor was affumed. The inhabitants took great 
umbrage, as if an extent of power was intended : this ap¬ 
peared when a fycophant Divine, in the prayer before his fer- 
mon, in 1558, gave Sir George Carey that title. It certainly 
was agreeable to Sir George , for he afterwards claimed it, 
and with it an unwarrantable extent of power. The inha¬ 
bitants remonftrated again ft the la ft, and the powers objected 
to were never more heard of. The title of Governor was 
indeed refumed in 1634 in the perfon of Jero?n earl of 
Portland , and is, I believe, continued to this day with a 
certain falary. 


TI1E END. 
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